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THE President’s accident in Massachusetts was followed by 
more serious consequences than were expected after the dis- 
covery that he was not killed nor seriously injured, but was 
apparently merely suffering from superficial bruises. Having 
started out, however, in seemingly abounding health for his 
Western trip, it turned out that his constant physical activity 
had caused an abscess in his leg. This gave him much pain, 
which was endured with the great fortitude that is character- 
istic of him. Nor would the pain alone have compelled him 
to end his tour and turn back. He was induced to take this 
step by representations of his attending physician, Dr. Lung, 
to the effect that neglect of the abscess might result in blood- 
poisoning. ‘The operation which was performed on Tuesday, 
September 28, at St. Vincent Hospital, Indianapolis, was a 
simple one, but it is safe to say that when the cut was made 
the President was threatened with a serious illness. The 
whole country rejoices that the affair was no worse, for not 
only is Mr. Roosevelt regarded with that personal affection 
which the American always feels for the President, but his 
own personality wins him friends everywhere, and among 
people of all conditions and of all shades of political opinion. 
It is one of the most agreeable and praiseworthy’ traits of 
the American people that they are keenly and quickly sympa- 
thetic in any case of this kind. We are a kindly people, and 
we suffer when anything like pain or disaster attacks or even 
approaches the man who has been: made the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation. The country has too recently suffered from the 
tragedy which took Mr. McKinley from us and placed Mr. 
Roosevelt in the White House. Under the circumstances, is 
it improper to ask the President to put an end to the nervous 
excitement in which he is keeping the country by his swift 
excursions and his astounding and dangerous activities? He 
has no right to take the risks of a private citizen, for he 
belongs to the nation; and if he will reflect for a moment he 


will see that the nation has the right to demand that he shall 
not keep the people in a nervous tension over the safety of 
one whose life is of the first importance to others than him- 
self. Much, therefore, as we deplore the inconvenience to 
which the President is subjected temporarily, we cannot fail 
to note the spirit of restfulness with which, for a time at 
least, we shall be able to open the morning paper. 


In his Western speeches the President has declared that the 
“evils of over-capitalization alone are . . . sufficient to war- 
rant a far closer supervision and control than now exist over 
the great corporations.” The staple objections which have 
been made to what is called over-capitalization are well known. 
Summed up, they amount to this: that the property and 
business of the guilty corporation are worth much less than 
the sum of the capital stock. The President believes that 
the State ought to prevent such misrepresentation, in de- 
fence of the public, and especially for the protection of in- 
vestors. In this he follows socialistic teaching. The policy 
is an outgrowth of the State socialism’ which seems so at- 
tractive to certain minds at the present time. What right 
has the State to interfere with an investor who wishes to 
purchase stock in a so-called over-capitalized corporation ? 
To the extent of the nature and amount of its stock issue, 
of the conditions as to payment for the original shares, and 
of the physical property of a corporation, the investor who 
seeks to be informed will always discover what we ought 
to know, and is able to draw a much more intelligent con- 
clusion from his knowledge than can any legislative body as to 
the safety of the investment. The assumption that the poli- 
ticians ought to take the investing and the purchasing pub- 
lic under their tutelage is wholly unsound. If there is any 
deceit practised in disposing of the capital stock of a corpora- 
tion, the courts are always open and have jurisdiction. But 
the history of a great many corporations that have been ac- 
cused of over-capitalization in this country does not vindi- 
eate the socialistic outery. Many organized American rail- 
roads which have reduced their mortgage indebtedness, and 
thus their fixed charges, and have increased their capital 
stock, have been saved by the process. The experience through 
which some of the English roads which have followed the op- 
posite plan are now passing is telling strongly in favor of the 
American idea. Fixed charges having compelled these roads 
to sell new stock in order to obtain money for dividends, they 
are now contemplating reorganization on the American plan. 
There is one very important fact of contemporaneous his- 
tory which is apt to be overlooked by the President and by 
those who think, or at least talk, as he does. The day of the 
railroad and industrial wrecker is past. Present methods 
have resulted in the building up of decaying properties; 
consolidation has saved many railroads from bankruptcy, and 
has improved them physically as well as financially. In the 
process some old investments have been lost, which would 
have been eventually lost in bankruptcy, but larger interests 
have been saved and prospered. Suppose we consider these 
facts awhile before we finally conclude to turn over the 
control or regulation of intricate and delicate business inter- 
ests to the lobbyists and politicians. 


The reverberations of Speaker Henderson’s flight from a 
tariff war with his own constituents are still to be heard in the 
press. It is fairly certain, however, that the Speaker has taken 
himself out of public life for good and all, and there is some 
evidence that he realizes this himself. He has certainly exposed 
to the public view the acute troubles that are agitating his 
perty. He has forced the President to make a declaration 
which would not have been made but for his own withdrawal 
from the Congressional contest. He has compelled the leaders 
to come to the outspoken defence of the protected trusts, 
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and has forced out a declaration when evasion had been the 
intention. It is the cue of the party, as disclosed by the 
President, to insist that repeal or diminution of protection on 
trust products will change the industrial conditions upon 
which unfruitful war is apparently to be made. But the 
people whose demands for revision have scared Mr. Hender- 
son are not to be fooled in this way. They know that if a 
protected trust is a monopoly, it is the tariff which has made 
the monopoly possible by shutting out foreign competition. 
When they are told that in taking away this grant of monop- 
olistie opportunity the smaller rivals of the trusts may be 
injured, the answer is that one of the chief arguments against 
the trusts is that they kill small competitors, anyway; and 
they know, too, that if the tariff is not needed by the large 
concern it is not by the small one, for the latter must die 
in domestic competition if it cannot produce as cheaply as 
the former. Besides, if the President’s argument is sound, it 
will be money in a trust’s pocket to support a few small com- 
petitors in order to protect itself against foreign competition— 
i. e., in order to preserve its tariff benefits. Mr. Henderson 
has created trouble which would defeat his party if there 
existed any party to take advantage of it. 


The announcement that the administration does not propose 
that the country shall be much longer disturbed by South- 
American and West-Indian wars is interesting, but a trifle 
exaggerated. All the forceful preparations that are being 
made at the present time are directed wholly against the 
war in Panama,—not against either party, but against the 
war itself. The difficulty with the reasoning which con- 
nects our efforts at Panama with a general scheme for inter- 
fering with the bloody, or noisy, amusements of our southern 
neighbors, lies in the fact that it proceeds on the theory that 
we have recently acquired rights in the isthmus. This 
acquisition, it seems, comes from the passage of the act of 
Congress which authorizes the President to begin the con- 
struction of an isthmian canal at Panama if he can secure a 
title and can make the necessary arrangements with the 
government of Colombia. This falls very far short of giving 
us genera] rights of interference. We are there in our own 
right, however, a right which was granted us by a treaty 
with New Grenada, made in 1846, a treaty which was adopted 
by Colombia, and is still in force. By that treaty the 
United States guaranteed “the perfect neutrality of the 
before-mentioned [Panama] isthmus, with the view that 
the free transit from one to the other sea may not be inter- 
rupted or embarrassed.” It is under this clause of the treaty 
that we are sending war-ships to Panama, just as we have 
sent them before within the memory of men still writing the 
news. The conclusion has not yet been reached by the Presi- 
dent that we shall have no fighting to the south of us in 
which we do not take a hand. Sufficient unto the day, ete. 


Meanwhile the Panama situation is becoming acute. As 
the revolutionary troops and the government forces draw 
closer together, the pressure of both sides on the rail- 
road from Colon to Panama increases, and it becomes 
more difficult to keep the line entirely neutral and free 
to all traffic, as the United States has undertaken to 
do under the New Granada treaty. Captain McLean of the 
Cincinnati has been in constant communication with the 
Navy Department, which has kept the State Department in- 
formed of each move in the game. To begin with, there was, 
of course, the likelihood that the revolutionists might interfere 
with the railroad, and it was to guard against this that our 
bluejackets were originally landed. But later, word came 
that the government forces were interfering with the free run- 
ning of trains, and an inquiry addressed to the Colombian au- 
thorities elicited the information that the government appre- 
hended, not without good reason, that the revolutionists in- 
tended to use the railroad to make their way into Colon, as 
they did during a previous disturbance on the isthmus; and 
that the Colombian authorities were merely trying to prevent 
this, and, once this result was achieved, would further the 
regular train service as far as possible. 


For safety, it was decided to put a guard of American 
marines on every train, and armored trucks were constructed, 
and armed with Colt quick-firing guns, so that the marines 
might be in a position to do their work efficiently. It was 
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discovered that obstructions had several times been put on the 
rails, and the evidence pointed to the Colombian government 
troops as responsible. This discovery is reflected in the mes- 
sege of Commander McLean stating that no person whatever 
will be allowed to obstruct or embarrass or interfere in any 
way with the trains on the route of transit, and that this is 
without prejudice or any desire to interfere in the domestic 
contentions of the Colombians. Commander McLean has 
agreed not to oppose the transportation of Colombian govern- 
ment soldiers on the railroad between Panama and Colon, when 
occasion makes such transportation necessary; and it is said 
that he has notified General Herrera that the revolutionist 
forces must not occupy any part of the railroad line, with the 
object of interfering with the transit of trains. The presence 
of the revolutionary forces at San Pablo, on the railroad line 
between Colon and Panama, has greatly intensified the ex- 
citement at both these points, and it seems certain that de- 
cisive fighting cannot long be delayed. 


It is interesting to consider not only the actual, but the 
pessible, significance of the note concerning the Roumanian 
Jews addressed by Secretary Hay to those European powers 
which were co-signatories of the Treaty of Berlin. That treaty, 
it will be remembered, acknowledged the independence of Rou- 
mania, on condition that equal rights and privileges should 
be granted to the Jewish inhabitants of that kingdom. The 
condition has not been fulfilled, and our State Department 
requests that its fulfilment shall be exacted by the powers re- 
sponsible for the observance of the treaty. Such a request 
does not violate the self-denying ordinance which forms an 
inseparable part of the Monroe doctrine; for, in the very 
same sentence wherein President Monroe announced our in- 
tention not to interfere in the internal concerns of any Eu- 
ropean power, he made it distinctly known that we should 
submit to injuries from none. Now there is no doubt that, 
for the purpose of making a technical case, the Secretary is 
warranted in his insistence that we are subjected to injury 
at the hands of Roumania when that power reduces its Jewish 
subjects to indigence and misery, and thus forces them to 
seek refuge in other countries, including the United States. 
We do not want indigent immigrants, and we cannot reason- 
ably be called upon to bear the expense and trouble incident 
to the maintenance of barriers against the inflow of un- 
desired additions to our population. 


Secretary Hay does not base his request exclusively on 
the ground of our national self-interest; he bases it also 
on humanitarian grounds. Nor is this the first time that our 
Federal government has put forward, for precisely the same 
reasons, a remonstrance against the results of the internal 
legislation and administration of a European country. Under 
the Harrison administration our State Department did not 
hesitate, notwithstanding its traditional motives for retain- 
ing the Czar’s good-will, to protest against the oppressive treat- 
ment of the Jews in European Russia, a treatment which was 
driving indigent Jews by tens of thousands to seek an asylum 
on this side of the Atlantic. On the score, therefore, neither 
of principle nor of precedent can our right to object to the 
persecution of Jews in Roumania be disputed. It is, neverthe- 
less, probable that in proportion as protests put forward on 
grounds of philanthropy or of national self-interest are mul- 
tiplied on our part, and tolerated by the recipients, it will 
become more and more difficult to decide just where our right 
to remonstrate against the internal proceedings of a European 
power can be said to end. Have we not also a right, for in- 
stance, to protest against Turkey’s treatment of her Chris- 
tian or Jewish subjects in Armenia and elsewhere? and if 
so, have we not an equal right in the event of a partition 
of Turkey to demand guarantees for the future safeguarding 
of those subjects against oppression? If that right we have, 
should we not be represented in a European congress that 
undertakes to deal with the subject? So large and complex 
are the possible bearings of a document on its face so rea- 
sonable as the note about Roumanian Jews, addressed, in 
our opinion, without sufficient justification by Secretary Hay 
to the signatories of the Berlin Treaty. 


The report is generally believed that, before addressing his 
Roumanian note to the powers, Secretary Hay had a private 
understanding with Mr. Balfour’s government assuring the 













































































































unqualified support of Great Britain; and this fact, if as 
appearances and the prompt response surely indicate such it 
to be, is mentioned as evidence of the Secretary’s clever 
diplomacy. We regret the necessity of taking issue with 
those who hold this opinion. Despite the authority accorded 
by precedent to which we have referred, the action of Mr. 
Hay at this particular time, when Continental governments 
are chafing under our eminently proper but somewhat arbi- 
trary assumption of control without responsibility of the 
Western Hemisphere, was not only most unwise per se, but 
doubly unfortunate as a result of one or more “ private un- 
derstandings.” Our true diplomacy must be in the open. 
If on humanitarian or any other grounds we consider it to 
be our bounden duty to express disapproval of the conduct of 
a European government, we should base our moral interference 
wholly upon the merits of our case, without regard to the 
views of any other nation. We have no use for “ private 
understandings ” whatsoever. 


European nations are once more being involved in the in- 
ternal disorders of China, and it seems quite possible that the 
military expeditions of two years ago may have to be repeated 
on a larger and more costly scale. The centre of disturb- 
ance is the vast province of Sze-chuan, on the borders of 
Tibet, and therefore almost inaccessible by land. Its capital, 
Cheng-tu-fu, a great walled city on the bank of the upper 
Yang-tse-kiang, was recently surrounded by a horde of revo- 
lutionists, who are, perhaps wrongly, identified with the Boxers 
of the metropolitan province, and who are said to number 
more than 50,000 men. They were pressing the garrison hard, 
and many attempts from inside the city to help them had 
given rise to bloody strife and a large number of executions. 
It was reported that the fall of Cheng-tu-fu meant the imme- 
diate spread of the revolution through the entire province, 
and the situation was sufficiently alarming. A certain light 
on the causes of these outbreaks is shed by the words of the 
telegram announcing that the feuds between Protestant and 
Catholic converts were “worse than at any previous stage,” 
and that magisterial jurisdiction had been unwarrantably in- 
terfered with by both priests and missionaries. Minister Con- 
ger has several times communicated with Prince Ching and 
the Chinese Foreign Office, on the subject of the Sze-chuan 
rising, but without any marked result. More likely to prove 
effective is the arrival of French and English gunboats, which 
have hastened up the Yang-tse-kiang River, and which are land- 
ing marines to cope with the so-called Boxers. It seems inevi- 
table that further complications with foreign powers should 
arise, as inquisition into the deaths of several missionaries in 
the province is said to show that the government officials, 
both civil and military, were not less to blame than the Boxers 
themselves. 


Canada is taking her part in the world-wide tariff question. 
The free-trade side of the controversy is championed by Hon. 
Mr. Sifton, while the able and energetic Minister of Public 
Works, Hon. J. Israel Tarte, stands for high protection, espe- 
cially, indeed almost exclusively, at the expense of the United 
States. It looks as though the Liberal-Unionist secession of 
Gladstone’s days were about to be repeated in Canada; Mr. 
Tarte, a member of a Liberal ministry, championing an ex- 
treme Conservative and protectionist policy, seems almost 
certain to drift from his party allegiance, and land in the Con- 
servative camp. Mr. Tarte, originally a high protectionist, has 
returned to his early faith, while the Liberals, who formerly 
stood for free trade, and at present follow a policy of oppor- 
tunism, are likely to be driven back to free trade by the im- 
petus of their oppesitien to the Minister of Public Works. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s Liberal government has been severely criti- 
cised for its lack of energy, initiative, and constructive ability. 
Its opponents call it a colorless aggregation, that has in- 
herited a policy and forsaken its principles, content to hold 
office as the mere receiver of a revenue it did nothing to create, 
and to spend with policyless prodigality the easily gotten mill- 
ions which it has not the ability to divert to the furtherance of 
any formulated scheme for the future upbuilding of the coun- 
try. It is accused of having bungled its half-hearted tariff- 
tinkering, of having botched the fast-freight-line project, of 
defeating the British-preference scheme, and doing much to 
alienate the good-will of England by its attitude on the ques- 
tion of imperial defence, Sir Wilfrid’s passionate resistance 
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to the attempt to draw Canada into the vortex of militarism 
having practically blocked the ambitious plans of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. As the one shining exception in this galaxy of me- 
diocrity, Hon. J. Israel Tarte is praised for his energy, his 
untiring industry and alertness, and, above all, for his “ ag- 
gressive Canadianism.” The quarrel is full of interest, and 
its outcome is of great practical importance to this country. 





Canada seems greatly in need of protection against the 
United States in another sense than that of high tariff. 
Colonel Ferrers Townshend, who was commissioned by the 
War Office to inspect the Canadian forts along the American 
frontier, has just returned to London and made his report. 
Colonel Townshend makes a sweeping condemnation of the 
forts on the British side of the line, declaring them to be ab- 
solutely inefficient from the stand-point of modern warfare, 
while the American forts along the Canadian border are well 
equipped and up to date. The imperial press of England de- 
clares that, in the event of war between Great Britain and the 
United States, the “ Yankees” could easily march over the 
frontier and seize Canada before anything could be done to 
resist them. It is also stated that there is only one cartridge 
and shell factory in Canada, and very little ammunition in the 
Dominion arsenals. So that the whole situation should be ex- 
tremely reassuring to Sir Wilfrid Laurier; antiquated forts 
and scant ammunition certainly point to freedom from mili- 
tarism, supposing that to be an unmixed good. Meanwhile the 
invasion of the great Canadian Northwest from our Western 
States continues; though it is probable that a majority of the 
new settlers are Scandinavians rather than Anglo-Saxons, as 
there is such a large Swedish and Norwegian farming popula- 
tion in our Northwestern States. This movement is another 
evidence that the great modern dividing lines are economic 
rather than political. 





President Palma desires that this government shall with- 
draw its troops from Cuba. They consist of a few hundred 
coast artillerymen who were left in the island for the pur- 
pose of keeping the coast defences in order, and, incidentally, 
for the purpose of instructing the new-born Cuban army in 
the use of its material. If the new republic is ready to take 
charge of, and to man, its defences, the withdrawal of our 
artillerymen is justly asked. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that it is fairly certain that President Palma would 
not yet have asked for the severance of this slight physical 
connection between the island and the country which has 
bestowed upon it its independence, if the relations between 
the two governments were entirely friendly. It is greatly 
to be regretted that there should be a sore feeling between the 
two countries at the outset of Cuba’s independent existence. 
It is due, first of all, of course, to the refusal of our own 
Congress to grant the commercial relief which the Cubans 
honestly believed had been promised them. While this is 
true, it is doubtful whether perfect friendship could ever be 
established under any other relation than that of mother- 
country and colony. Cuba, aside from this commercial diffi- 
culty with us, seems to be starting out on a regular South- 
American political career. The politicians have split them- 
selves and the people into an almost infinite number of 
factions. Threats have been made of impeachment against 
Palma, who is honest, but who is making the mistake of 
trying to please everybody. The Congress is said to be com- 
posed of a lot of self-seeking politicians, who make it their 
business to breed an anti-American feeling, with a view of re- 
taining their own importance and increasing their own gains, 
for they have voted themselves $3600 a year, and will prob- 
ably soon want more. The conservative business element 
and the sugar-planters are beginning to fear these politicians, 
who promise not only extortion, but abundance of revolution, 
and would like annexation. But just now the populace are 
with the politicians, and it is to.the sentiment of these, the 
sentiment of “going it alone,” no matter what the expense 
may be, that President Palma yields when he asks for the 
withdrawal of our troops. 


It is very pleasant to see Queen Wilhelmina once more tak- 
ing a part in the doings of the great world. Her youth, her 
romantic position, and the possibility of tragedy which hovers 
over her married life, not less than her recent illness and nar- 
row escape from death, have won for her a warm corner in all 









































































hearts. Her Dutch Majesty has just opened the States-General 
in person, being accompanied at that function by her consort, 
Prince Henry, and by the Queen-mother. In referring to 
foreign affairs, the Queen hardly went beyond the mere state- 
ment that Holland continued to live in peace and amity with 
her neighbors. She then went on to say that the condition of 
Dutch shipping was satisfactory, while agriculture, though not 
positively flourishing, was yet in a fairly good way. Labor 
conditions were improving, though there was room for much 
betterment. Her Majesty announced new measures for in- 
creasing educational facilities, a restriction of compulsory 
vaccination, the abolition of the state lottery, and certain 
changes in the sugar laws, resulting from the recent Brussels 
convention. It was Her Majesty’s duty to declare a deficit 
which will be met by an increased tax on liquor. 





Lieutenant Peary has got back from the north safe and 
sound and with credit. His farthest north, made last April 
in a dash from Cape Hecla over the polar sea, was 84°17’ north 
latitude. At that point, a point on Grinnell Land, the polar 
pack became impassable, and the explorer, with Hensen, his 
companion, and two Esquimaux, turned back. They reached 
Hecla on April 29; Conger, May 8; and Cape Sabine, on May 
15. The Windward bored her way into Payer Harbor on Au- 
gust 8, picked them up, and got out again the same day “ with 
searecely fifteen minutes to spare before the harbor was 
closed with ice.” The Esquimaux were landed in Inglefield 
Gulf, and after hunting walrus for a time the party started 
south, leaving Cape York on August 28, and, after several 
stops, reached Chateau Bay, Labrador, a cable station, on 
September 14. Lieutenant Peary in his last attempt got 
nearer the pole than any American had been before him. Nan- 
sen in 1895 reached 86.14; the Duke of Abruzzi in 1900 
reached 86.33. Peary has not come up to them, but his con- 
clusion after four years in the north is that the pole can be 
reached and will be reached, but that the dash to reach it must 
be made from a point as far north as 83°. It is no more 
difficult, he says, to travel between 70° and 80° than between 
60° and 70°, and little harder to travel between 80° and 90° 
than between 70° and 80°. He believes that the man who can 
start properly equipped and at the right time from 83° will 
get there. For himself, he says that he made longer sledge 
journeys than any preceding explorer, but they did not start 
at a point far enough north. He would go again, he confesses, 
if he could, but he does not expect another opportunity. 


So far nothing authoritative has been given forth as to 
the precise things Lieutenant Peary accomplished during his 
four years’ stay in the arctic regions, but he will find an 
eager interest on all sides to hear the story that he doubt- 
Jess has to tell. There are thousands of us who delight to 
hear of what goes on in the as yet unexplored regions of 
earth, and even if nothing of moment is added to the sum 
total of scientific knowledge, the details of the daily doings 
of these self-exiled men who brave the perils of unknown 
climes find a ready acceptance among all peoples. As for the 
difference between the Lieutenant and his medical officer, Dr. 
Dedrick, which resulted in the severance of their relations, 
some of the public are interested in that too, although what- 
ever the inner history of the disagreement may turn out to 
be, no one is likely to assume a too strictly judicial atti- 
tude toward it. It is quite natural that strong men shut up 
together in an ice-bound region, unable for long and weary 
hours to hear from the outside world or to let the outside 
world hear from them, should reach at times a point of tension 
which is unendurable. If it reaches the breaking-point, it is 
a matter for regret, but even where wrong has been done, the 
public is inclined to think rather of the extenuating circum- 
stances than of the blame. It is recalled that even Stanley, 
great as he was, was not relieved, upon his return from the 
Congo, from the distressing exigencies of a controversy, which 
waxed hot and fierce for a time, unnecessarily so, we think, 
end then subsided, leaving only a vague memory of its ex- 
istence behind it. So it will be with the Peary-Dedrick epi- 
sode unless, learning the lesson of the Stanley quarrel, these 
two men, the bravery and sincerity of neither of whom can 
successfully be questioned, decide to let the matter drop, de- 
lighting the public with the story of their achievement, in- 
stead of vexing it with an account of their personal differ- 
ences. Acrimonious discussion can only serve to dim the 
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lustre of the glory they have achieved, and it were better far 
that they leave this phase of the matter in that limbo of ob- 
security to which most of us prefer to relegate the soiled linen 
of life. 


Recent happenings in Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire 
point very clearly to impending alterations in the constitu- 
tions of those States governing the retail traffic in liquor. The 
dimensions of the vote cast for the bolting Republican and for 
the Democratic candidate in the recent Gubernatorial election 
indicate that the Republican party managers in that State 
cannot, dare not, fail to keep their pledge to submit the ques- 
tion of repealing the prohibitory law and submitting a local- 
option law to the people at a special election. The election in 
Cumberland County, Maine—as successor to the late Sheriff 
Pearson—of a candidate who, it is known, will not enforce the 
prohibitory law in Portland, and the large amount of “ scratch- 
ing” at the polls, and of independent voting on the 
shrievalty issue throughout the State, indicate that the time 
is near when the whole question of control of the liquor traffic 
in the State must be faced anew. Sheriff-made law and a 
system of license through imposition of court fines have taken 
the place of what pretends to be prohibition in most of the 
cities and towns; and thoughtful, law-abiding people of those 
communities are beginning to tire of the hypocrisy of the 
situation, and to insist upon a system such as Massachusetts 
has, by which variations in local conditions and ethical stand- 
ards can be registered under a local-option law, thus en- 
couraging the time-honored American principle of “ home- 
rule,” and also tending to restore respect for law as such. 


Influenced by the example of Vermont and Maine, and 
responsive te the same conditions and arguments, the domi- 
nant party in New Hampshire—the Republican—in its State 
convention just held has refused to reaffirm its adherence to 
the prohibitory law enacted in 1855; has responded to the ap- 
peals of representatives of the large cities like Manchester 
and Concord, and has dared to say that essential changes in 
the law are demanded. To this end the convention recom- 
mended that the Legislature at its next session take up the 
whole matter of liquor legislation; and with this end in view 
nominations and elections of legislators will follow. There 
will be a bitter fight on the part of the radical element of the 
Republican party, drawn chiefly from the small towns where 
prohibition sentiment is strong and where the law can be en- 
forced. But this element of the party no longer can terrorize 
the party as a whole. The judges, merchants, and students of 
social conditions in the large towns have forced the party to 
be aware at last of the striking changes in population and in 
civie and social ideals which cities like Manchester, Nashua, 
and Concord have undergone since the prohibitory amendment 
was passed, and how detrimental it is to the cause of law per 
se to have the constant, flagrant violation of law which now 
goes on, with its correlated evil effects on local politics. 


The triumph of the Josiah Quincy and William Gaston wing 
of the Massachusetts Democracy over the George Fred Wil- 
liams faction in the Committee of Resolutions of the State con- 
vention, held last week, and the hearty endorsement by the 
convention of the platform draughted by Mr. Quincy, after an 
acrimonious debate in open session, during which considerable 
soiled party linen was washed, mark the end of the Bryan- 
Populistie régime in the Democratic party in that State, and 
indicate the possibility of a return to days when the party 
was led by such men as the late William E. Russell. The 
nomination of Mr. Gaston for Governor on a platform which, 
with all its conservatism, compared with the Kansas City plat- 
form is nevertheless a radical one, is somewhat incongruous, 
inasmuch as he is identified with business interests which are 
far from being as socialistic as the platform on which he will 
stand. His record as an official of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road and as a co-operator in other large schemes of corporations 
has not commended him to those elements of the Democratic 
party from which most votes come. If he were to have as oppo- 
nent a Republican nominee of the calibre of Governor 
Crane he would not have a ghost of a chance of election, so 
large are the normal Republican majorities in Massachu- 
setts, and so satisfied with the records of recent Republican 
Governors are the Massachusetts voters. But as there is some 
dissatisfaction with the certain prospective Republican 
















































































































nominee for Governor, who is the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Mr. Bates, it may be that Mr. Gaston will gain from inde- 
pendent Republican voters what he loses from the radical wing 
of the Democracy. In which case his vote may be about that 
of the usual defeated Democratic candidate. 





Nevada seems destined to again achieve distinction as a 
precious-metal producer of the first class, and under condi- 
tions which promise to revive many of those social phenomena 
which made Virginia City, in the days of the big bonanza, a 
bewildering mixture of Monte Carlo, Piccadilly, and Ophir. 
The new mining district of Tonopah is in the southwestern 
portion of the State; but in a section so little known, or ex- 
plored, that it wes not until the rush of gold-seekers had made 
a town of ten tiiousand inhabitants that it was officially de- 
termined in what county—and counties in Nevada are as big 
as States in New England—the new bonanza was situated. 
The surveyors proved that the honor belongs to Esmeralda 
County, whose westerly borders are California counties high 
up in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Early predictions as to 
what Tonopah would produce read so much as if the prophets 
were reciting a history of the Comstock lode, they were re- 
ceived with less faith than politeness. But it is cheering to re- 
late that, in the proud boast of the camp, Tonopah is “ mak- 
ing good.” One mine, which its discoverer gladly sold for 
half a million, produced, in nine months, being worked by 
a number of leasers, the goodly sum of seven million dollars. 
All of those leases have expired, and the owners, proceeding 
with large and scientific operations, have opened up under- 
ground workings which block out a matter of ten million 
more. At present no ore is milled or smelted in the district, 
and only that is being worked which is rich enough to stand 
the cost of sixty miles of team transportation to a station of 
the Carson and Colorado Railroad, and thence, by way of 
Reno, on the Central Pacific Road, to either San Francisco 
or Salt Lake City, for reduction to bullion. But the immense 
amount of ore already on the dumps awaiting cheaper trans- 
portation is promised speedy removal, as the Southern Pacific 
will soon build to the camp from Sodaville, on the Carson and 
Colorado, and the Nevada Midland, a rival road, is rapidly 
pushing toward Tonopah. 





In the mean time the growth and prosperity of Tonopah 
and closely neighboring camps are silencing the croakers who 
have long bewailed the final passing of Nevada’s eminence as 
a rich mining State. Stories from the district remind one 
strongly of the roaring days of Virginia City. A couple of 
clerks ventured their small savings in a not very promising 
lease, and are now taking out ore that assays $20,000 a ton; 
a location that was “bought for a song” is sold for a for- 
tune, and so on. The usual joyous results follow: faro is tlie 
fancy of every man’s idle hour; “hard liquor” is four bits a 
glass, and no one goes dry; all the sixteen-horse teams in the 
State are crowding into the county to haul ore to the rail- 
road, and do not return “empty,” such is the freight in-rush 
of bacon, champagne, beans, and paté de foie gras; new 
strikes are reported almost daily, and rival camps are dis- 
tracting the minds of anxious investors. We may condemn the 
faro, but mostly we rejoice in and with Tonopah. We sincere- 
ly hope that her growth in population may be so great as 
to rob Nevada of the distinction of having in the Congress two 
Senators and but one Representative. 


The psychologists, criminologists, and sociologists will have 
material enough to keep them going for decades in the ter- 
rible crime recently committed by the grandson of Brigham 
Young. No crime could have proved moral degeneration more 
conclusively, it would seem. It was a peculiarly hideous, wan- 
ton murder. Did the grandson get the impulse from the 
man who, as the chief of the Danites, must have approved 
of the Mountain Meadow massacre and of numerous other 
bloody deeds? Had his inheritance stored up in him dark 
and crue] forces which resulted in this crime? The question 
cannot be answered off-hand, especially as the doctors of 
criminal psychology will doubtless disagree on it, as they do 
on nearly everything else. It is proper to be said that this 
grandson is evidently altogether unlike the grandfather in 
physique, character, and personal history. Brigham Young, 
besides being a great law-breaker, was a great law-maker— 
a great law-giver. It required the force of great authority, 
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as well as a very intelligent foresight, to build up out of the 
most heterogeneous elements a people who scorned, and still 
scorn, the temptations of a mining life, to stick rigidly to 
agriculture; who follow the “ Word of Wisdom,” so-called,—- 
Brigham Young’s wholesome precepts about diet and other 
ordinary things of life,—to their enduring profit as a people; 
and who implicitly obey, to the general advantage at least 
of their sect, the commands of a singularly harmonious hier- 
archy. But of course there went with Brigham Young’s or- 
ganization of power and social constructiveness a personal 
equipment of base and sensual forees. It can at least be said 
that, supposing these lower forces to have been developed and 
accentuated ever so little in a near descendant and to have 
been liberated from restraint by a life of adventure and irre- 
sponsibility, a dreadful deed, such as that charged upon Wil- 
liam Hooper Young, becomes quite comprehensible. We are 
inclined to think that the psychologists will find that in- 
heritance had much to do with the crime that has lately 
shocked the whole country. 





A gratifying despatch from New Orleans told last week of 
the indictment of twenty-five white men by the Grand Jury 
of Attala County, Mississippi, for the recent lynching of two 
negroes. The story is that the negroes, being suspected of 
making insulting remarks about some white men, were chain- 
ed to a tree by a mob of white men and shot to death. That 
it turned out afterwards that they were innocent of the in- 
jurious remarks attributed to them doesn’t seem to have much 
bearing on the case, but has apparently had an effect on local 
public sentiment. Judge Stevens instructed the Grand Jury 
1o indict the lynchers, and the Grand Jury did indict twenty- 
five of them, “to the delight,” the despatch says, “ of the judge 
and almost the entire community.” The trials are still to 
come, and will be watched for with great interest. If the 
population of Attala County really believes it is wrong 
to murder negroes, an unusual opportunity is offered for the 
effective exposition of its sentiments. 





Just as people hereabouts are encouraged by this action of 
a Mississippi Grand Jury to hope for a check to negro-killing 
in Mississippi, so folks in Mississippi may perhaps find in the 
recent report of Mayor Low’s investigating committee due 
ground for hope that better treatment is in store for the East 
Side Jews in New York. The committee’s report puts the 
blame for the riot at Chief-Rabbi Joseph’s funeral on the Hoe 
Company employees, who insulted the mourners, and on the 
police, who first neglected to protect the Jews and after- 
wards clubbed some of them brutally for resenting insult. 
That this report should have been called for and made is in 
itself reassuring. The Mayor took action on it promptly, 
sending a copy of it to the chairman of the Board of City 
Magistrates, and another to Police-Commissioner Partridge, 
with a long letter directing him to have charges made against 
the officers of the Police Department who seemed to be to 
blame for the disorder. What is wanted of the city magis- 
trates is more even action in the cases of policemen charged 
with wanton clubbing and brutality. The magistrates at 
present take very different views of the degree of violence that 
is excusable in a policeman, and too many clubbers go unpun- 
ished. 





Judge Chytraus of Chicago has just handed down a decision 
which, if sustained by the higher courts, will go far towards 
putting an end to “corners” in wheat and other produce on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Inferentially and by way 
of precedent the decision should have a deterrent effect on 
board-of-trade and stock-exchange gambling everywhere. The 
decision is fundamental and sweeping in its character. In es- 
sence it is that no committee of a board of trade or other vol- 
untary association can be allowed to usurp the judicial power 
of the courts in “ adjudicating upon rights of property between 
man and man.” Such a usurpation is declared to be against 
public policy and illegal. Suppose Jones sells to Smith oats 
for future delivery at forty cents a bushel. Jones, of course, 
has no oats and does not expect to have any. In effect he is 
betting that sometime before the date he has agreed to deliver 
the oats sold to Smith the price of that future will drop below 
forty cents. But Smith goes to work, and by artificial manipu- 
lation creates what is called a “corner” in oats. That is, he 
keeps the price of oats as much above forty cents a bushel as 






































































he safely can, and makes it as nearly impossible as he can for 
Jones to fulfil his contract by actually delivering the oats. 
Suppose when the date set for delivery comes round Smith has 
forced the price up to one dollar a bushel. By that time Jones 
has deposited in some bank as margins sixty cents for each 
bushel of oats he has agreed to deliver. Then under the rules 
of the board of trade, to which both Smith and Jones have 
agreed, « committee of the board fixes what is called a “set- 
tling price,” at which Jones may settle his losses to Smith. In 
other words, this committee decides what part of the money 
Jones has posted in margins shall be paid over to Smith as his 
profits. It “adjudicates upon property rights between man and 
man.” Judge Chytraus’s decision means that Jones, in spite of 
his agreement to abide by the rules of the board, may none 
the less refuse to leave it to the committee, and may ask the 
regularly constituted courts to decide what is the “ fair market 
price” at which he shall be required to settle with Smith. 
Stock and board-of-trade gamblers everywhere may be relied 
on to denounce the decision as revolutionary. 


Judge Arnold, of the Common Pleas Court in Philadelphia, 
has refused the application for a charter for a Christian 
Science church in that city on the ground that the charter ap- 
plied for covers a double purpose, a church and a business. 
The courts, he says, have power to grant a charter for a church, 
but not for a business corporation. He quotes from Mrs. 
Eddy’s text-book her instructions to Christian Scientists to 
sell her publications, and finds in that sufficient evidence “ that 
the so-called church is a corporation for profit, organized to 
enforce the sale of Mrs. Eddy’s books by its members, which is 
a matter of business and not of religion.” No doubt the Phila- 
delphian Eddyite Scientists can get a charter from the Legis- 
lature as a business corporation, but that course would have 
obvious disadvantages. 


A Chicago trust-promoter has had a dream which lacks 
only the element of practicability to make it a national night- 
mare. He has incorporated a company in South Dakota with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000, with no less a pur- 
pose than to control and monopolize the selling and distribu- 
tion of all the products of all the farms in the United States. 
And that is only his starting-point. Once the Farmers’ Trust 
is well under way in this country, South America will be in- 
vaded, and before long every man who anywhere tickles a 
square foot of the earth’s surface is expected to become a 
stockholder in an intercontinental enlargement of the original 
idea. Meantime, it must be admitted, the Chicago promoter 
has done more than dream. He has placed his stock in the 
hands of many banks in the Western agricultural States, with 
instructions to seli it only to real farmers, and he has secured 
the services of men of long experience in the handling of 
grains and produce, and of considerable business standing, to 
serve as officers and managers of his trust. He reports that 
several millions of his capital stock have already been sub- 
scribed for, and as the Western farmers have more money this 
fall than they know what to do with, such subscriptions might 
be reasonably expected, especially if allowance is made for the 
effect of an eloquent promoter’s rhetoric on men who have been 
known to buy gold bricks. Since people who are not farmers 
cannot buy the stock of the company, the only way they can 
get any profit out of the scheme is to spend a few minutes 
in speculating on what might happen if it were possible for any 
set of men to get control of the stuff which is the only abso- 
lute necessity of life. This sort of speculation, it may be re- 
marked, is the only kind which may be indulged in without 
the possibility of loss. 


The flat-dwellers, as a class, have worried the social phi- 
losopher a good deal. The scheme of daily existence which 
they have adopted is a great change from that according to 
which the American people lived for two or three hundred 
years. When a family oceupy a whole house among other 
whole houses, they may be said to live with their sign out and 
their flag flying. The conditions under which people live 
thus housed and surrounded are an equivalent of the French 
état civil, though we do not formally require our citizens to 
live under that sort of official certificate of identity and re- 
spectability. The American flat-dweller is subject neither to 
the official inquisition nor to the fierce light that beats on the 
detached villa. Nobody observes his comings and goings. He 
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is in most respects the freest man in the world, the only 
tyrannies to which he is subjected being the janitor’s hard- 
hearted denial of steam heat just when steam heat is most 
desperately needed, and the tendency of the people in the flat 
above to tramp about at the very moment when one is trying 
to get to sleep. These are material, not moral, forms of 
pressure. The flat-dweller is free, socially alone, under no 
neighborhood superintendence. He is hidden from all the 
earth. What is the result? Has any one discovered that 
the life is essentially demoralizing? Unless some one is able 
to supply evidence not now at hand to prove that it is, we 
shall have to conclude that the fact that the domestic virtues 
continue to flourish among our present immense population 
of American flat-dwellers is just so much new support for our 
national theory that the citizen does not need the attendance 
of a policeman or detective to make him good. Publicity 
may be desirable for corporations, since they have no souls. 
It is not especially necessary for the free and well-taught 
citizen, because he has a soul, and his soul regulates his body 
the better for being subject to no earthly supervision but his 
own. Or, at any rate, it does so unless we are running our 
country entirely on the wrong basis—and we do not think 
we are. 


There is unusual breadth in two recent decisions handed 
down by Justice Alfred Steckler, of the Supreme Court, touch- 
ing the rights of the people in New York city streets and 
parks. In the so-called “Spate Chair case,” the judge held 
that the parks are for all of the people, and because of this 
no particular class could legally place chairs in the parks 
and charge for them. So in the case of the stands of 
cab and ‘hack drivers, he held that no company could claim.a 
certain portion of the street for its own cabs, but that any cab 
had equal rights in the premises, because the streets belonged 
to all alike. Justice Steckler’s appointment reflected credit 
upon Governor Odell, and his nomination at the New York 
State convention should insure his election. 


These are the days when barbers in the college towns sound 
forth the note of deep despondency in their intercourse with 
men, and fledgling doctors pace the streets, their faces radiant 
with hope. The football hour is on at last, and heads of 
hair that once were ready fruit for pruning-shears are now 
allowed to wax luxuriantly long and bushy, while supple limbs 
and pliant joints are placed in daily jeopardy of liniments and 
bandages. The men who deal in matters gladiatorial for the 
press are looking up the records of the undergraduate men 
of brawn, and many a youth who never knew the bliss of 
standing in the glare of public scrutiny is tasting now the 
joy and bitterness of fame. The Cambridge men are spend- 
ing precious hours in getting at the records of the men at 
Yale, while Doctor Hadley’s representatives are seeking which 
of Harvard’s lads they may protest; while on the heights of 
Morningside ’tis not the three-year course that agitates Co- 
lumbia’s mind, the troubles of the President and certain dons 
of letters are forgot, and Morley and his men become ob- 
sessive for the time. Down Princeton way the sphere the 
youth are thinking of is not the rotund orb on which they 
dwell, nor is it of theology or politics they dream, but of the 
oval leathern sphere, the gridiron, and the goal. Ere many 
days have passed, on sundry fields in this and other neigh- 
borhoods heads, legs, and minds, and even hearts, will vie 


‘for that supremacy in brawn and strenuosity which brings the 


laurel to the waiting brow of cherished alma mater; tumult- 
uous cheers will soon resound from bleaching-boards and 
seats reserved on stands conveniently placed, and with them, 
side by side, some bitter tears will fall from lids disconsolate. 
Huge rolls of bills will change their pockets, and some will 
ride who rarely rode before, and some will walk who’ve dream- 
ed of gaudy vehicles. But along about Thanksgiving time 
will rise the brawn and brain and heart of Young America. 


A true artist is Robert W. Chambers, who is the American 
of To-morrow in this number. Blessed by inheritance with an 
imagination both fertile and exquisite, he cultivated the 
habit of thoroughness from the beginning of his work, and 
is now as conscientious in all that he does as Mr. Howells 
himself. Clean-minded, serious, human, indefatigable, despite 
the delight of his latest stories, his best is yet to come. He is 
thirty-seven. 
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The President’s Latest 
Utterances 


Tue speeches delivered by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the course of his Western tour, which be- 
gan September 20, bear witness to a more 
careful study of the profound economic ques- 
tions connected with the so-called “ trusts ” 
than was exhibited in the references made 
by him at Providence and Boston to the 
great combinations of capital for industrial 
purposes. The criticism provoked by those 
earlier utterances has had a sobering and 
clarifying effect upon his views and his 
method of expressing them. The specific 
remedy, indeed, which he continues to ad- 
vocate as an ultimate expedient is one which 
we regard as fortunately unattainable, yet 
as one which, could it be attained, would 
prove incomparably more hurtful than the 
evil apprehended, involving as it would a 
political and economic cataclysm. It is now 
recognized, however, by Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self that this remedy—a_ constitutional 
amendment giving to the Federal government 
the control of the within-State business of 
corporations which is now possessed by the 
State governments—could in any event be 
secured only with great difficulty and after 
long delay, inasmuch as it would require 
the assent of three-fourths of the States. 

Even if, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt should 
be elected President in 1904, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the powers conferred by 
such an amendment could be exercised by 
the Federal government during his term of 
office. The drastic constitutional change 
proposed could not therefore be commended 
to the voters by any assurance that the 
tremendous powers which it would lodge 
in the Federal Executive would be exercised 
for so much as an hour by a man in whose 
integrity and fervent love of country our 
people have unbounded confidence. Under 
the circumstances, the suggestion of a con- 
stitutional amendment—although repeated 
from time to time as expressing the Presi- 
dent’s sincere conviction—must necessarily 
tend to be looked upon as academic. Nor 
can it ever become an urgent and a burning 
issue until it shall have been embodied in 
the resolutions of influential State conven- 
tions and shall have been definitely adopted 
by the spokesmen of a great political party 
in Congress. : 

Let us pass from the suggested constitu- 
tional amendment, which, for the moment, 
may be dismissed as a chimera in the double 
sense of that word—a thing at once fanci- 
ful and direful—to a practical matter, name- 
ly, the position taken by Mr. Roosevelt with 
reference to the proposal to use the tariff 
as an instrument for the suppression or co- 
ercion of trusts. This is a practical mat- 
ter, because not a few Democratic State 
conventions have earnestly advocated such 
a course, and at least one Republican State 
convention has spoken of it in ambiguous 
terms that seemed to imply approval of it 
under certain circumstances. It is not easy, 
indeed, to extract a definite programme from 
those persons who assert a wish to use the 
tariff as a club with which to strike trusts 
down. They seem, however, to start with 
the supposition that whenever a trust ac- 
quires, or threatens to acquire, a monop- 
oly of the production and sale of a given 
commodity, all that is needed to relax its 
grasp upon the consumer is to permit free 
trade in that commodity. The supposition, 
it will be noticed, involves several assump- 
tions: first, that a complete and permanent 
monopoly would be possible under our laws 
as they now stand; secondly, that every 
such monopoly, if it existed, could be cured 
by free trade; thirdly, that a free-trade mea- 
sure intended to break a complete monop- 
oly would not, if applied to an incomplete 
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one, cause immeasurably more harm than 
good by involving weak and innocent pro- 
ducers in undistinguishable ruin. 

As regards the first assumption we scarce- 
ly need point out that it contradicts a 
fundamental economic law — that wherever 
through the acquirement of a monopoly, or 
of a close approach thereto, in a given sphere 
of industry, the earnings of the money in- 
vested are materially greater than those ob- 
tainable in other fields, capital is as certain 
to flow into that sphere for the purpose of 
upsetting the monopoly as water is to run 
down hill. As a matter of tact, there is 
no such thing as a complete monopoly in 
any American industry. The nearest sp- 
proach to one is presented in the produc- 
tion, preparation, and sale of petroleum, 
and in the production and distribution of 
anthracite coal. Now, as the President 
pointed out in Cincinnati, if we test the 
second assumption by these commodities in 
which the closest approach to a monopoly 
is made, we find that petroleum and anthra- 
cite coal would be unaffected, or very slight- 
ly affected, by a change in the tariff, or 
even by the adoption of complete free trade 
in those commodities. Even now there is, 
in point of fact, no duty whatever upon an- 
thracite coal. 

It is not, therefore, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or the anthracite-coal combination, if 
there be one, that has anything to fear from 
those persons who talk of using the tariff 
as a club. It must be, then, that the trusts 


aimed at by those persons who would use . 


the tariff as an instrument of suppression 
cr coercion are those that deal in protect- 
ed articles—of these, only one is said to pro- 
duce rather more than half, while each of 
the others produces much less than half, of 
the American output within its field of op- 
eration. 

What, then, becomes of the third assump- 
tion, that far more harm than good would 
not be wrought by the application of free 
trade to all articles in the manufacture of 
which trusts take part? Mr. Roosevelt’s 
remarks upon this point at Cincinnati were 
clear and cogent. He dwelt with emphasis 
upon the fact that, before rearranging the 
tariff schedules that might affect a big cor- 
poration, it would be needful to consider 
the interests of its smaller competitors, 
which, being weaker, would suffer most from 
any tariff change, the result of which would 
be to punish all the producers of a given 
commodity. We say all, because, of course, 
a tariff must be made light or heavy alike 
for the big producers and the little producers 
of a particular article. Mr. Roosevelt 
further reminded his hearers that the big 
corporations primarily aimed at may em- 
ploy scores of thousands of workmen, whose 
interests tariff-tinkers would be bound to 
consider. In a word, nothing could be more 
distinct than Mr. Roosevelt’s recognition 
of the fact that the so-called trusts can be 
damaged by depriving them of the benefits 
of a protective tariff only on condition of 
damaging all their smaller competitors and 
all the wage-workers employed in the in- 
dustries concerned. 

In another particular the President’s 
speech at Cincinnati was eminently sane 
and wholesome. He told his hearers that 
the surest way to extinguish the possibility 
of curing any of the evils alleged to be in- 
cident to trusts would be to approach the 
subject in a spirit of rancor combined with 
total ignorance of business conditions, and 
incapacity or unwillingness to comprehend 
the limitations of the power of law-making 
bodies. No problem in political economy, 
he said, can be solved if we bring to its 
solution no qualifications but ignorance, 
envy, hatred, and panic. Nor can there exist, 
he added, in a free republic, any man more 
wicked, any man more dangerous to the com- 
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munity, than he who would arouse such 
feelings in the hope that they may redound 
to his own political advantage. Far from 
playing the demagogue himself, Mr. Roose- 
velt declared that the feelings which ought 
to be cherished by the American people for 
many of their industrial leaders were, not 
envy and malice, but respect and esteem, if 
not gratitude. Is it for us, as candid and 
just men, he asked, to pride ourselves on 
the marvellous progress and well-being of 
our country, and upon our high position in 
the international world, and, at the same 
time, to express nothing but denunciation 
for the men to whose commanding business 
abilities we in part owe the very prosperity 
and dignity that the nation has attained? 





Evidences of Civilization 


THE other day came one of little hope 
with the morning paper in his hand, and, 
“ What do you think of this?” he asked. 

We concealed our trepidation at the note 
of challenge in his voice, and took the pa- 
per with a hardy air, as we answered, to 
gain time, “ What do we think of what?” 
Then we glanced rapidly at the successive 
pages, far too great in number. 

On the first column was that noble protest 
and appeal of our Secretary of State to 
the conscience of Christendom against the 
cruel persecution of the Jews in Roumania. 
In the next were stories, dramatically con- 
densed and pointed, of a man in Colorado 
who had killed himself to escape jury duty; 
of two boys in Connecticut who had shot 
away the coat skirts of a burglar and filled 
his Derby hat with bullet-holes; of a wo- 
man in Hoboken who had both ankles frac- 
tured in a rush for the bargain counter of 
a department store; of a woman in Connect: 
icut whose skull had been trephined for an 
inveterate headache. The third column was 
mainly the monument of a maniac in Con- 
necticut who had shot two prominent citi~ 
zens, but it also found room for the fact 
that 20,000 Navajo Indians in Arizona were 
starving, and for the case of a man in Pough- 
keepsie who slept thirty hours continuous- 
ly, and died in defiance of all efforts to 
awaken him. The fourth column recorded 
the destruction of a Standard Oil magnate’s 
villa from fire appropriately communicated 
by a kerosene-lamp. The fifth embraced 
the melancholy history of six thieves in 
Connecticut who got drunk on the apple 
brandy of a farmer, and were captured, when 
they ought to have been attending to the 
business of stealing his fruit, and the revenge 
of a millionaire on Long Island who had 
forbidden popular access to the lake which 
the township had refused to sell him. The 
sixth column offered nothing more horrific 
than the denunciation of the British navy 
in the House of Commons as “a phantom 
fleet with a phantom crew,” but the sev- 
enth trimmed the balance with the tragedy 
of a bank-robber in Seattle who was blown 
up by his own bomb. The eighth column 
offered the pathetic intelligence of a Demo- 
cratic nomination of State officers in Massa- 
chusetts, where they are foredoomed to de- 
feat. The second page glared upon the eye 
with such events as the Mayor’s ordering 
the trial of the policemen who clubbed the 
East Side Hebrews lately for attending the 
funeral of a rabbi; the indictment. at Phila- 
delphia of the wife of a professor and her 
lover for stealing jewelry; the heroic be- 
havior of an engineer at the Fire Chiefs’ 
recent convention in seizing the overpress- 
ured hose, and saving the lives of the specta- 
tors from its rampage; the suit of a divorced 
actress in New Jersey for alimony. The 
third page moved us only with the fact 
that the Dublin Fire Chief had failed to 
get a cabin on the steamer which brought 










































him over, and so came in the steerage; 
but the fourth page recompensed this pover- 
ty of sensation by a wealth of such occur- 
rences as a husband lying in wait for his 
wife in Jersey City and shooting her as 
she left a street car; as the marriage of 
parted lovers in New Jersey after thirty 
years; as the marriage of a girl to her lover 
detained in Newark jail on a charge of 
theft; as a wife’s leap from a second-story 
window in her flight from her husband, who 
was beating her; as the pursuit of burglars 
by a mother and daughter in Jersey City 
and the burglars’ arrest; as the fracture of a 
student’s nose in the flag-rush at Rutgers 
College; as the raiding of a New York saloon 
by the District Attorney’s men; as the hour- 
long talk of a deistical controversialist in 
Connecticut; as the accidental shooting of 
President Roosevelt’s guide in Colorado; as 
a flood caused at Utica by the burrowing of 
musk-rats in the dam of the city reservoir. 
Sporting events of a more or less agitating, 
but not tragical, character occupied the 
fifth page. In the sixth we read of an Amer- 
ican princess (by marriage) sued for dam- 
ages by her Roman maid, who accused her 
of beating her so badly that she could not 
recover in ten days; of a sham victory by 
the German Kaiser in the manceuvres on 
the Elbe; of violent earthquakes in Tur- 
kestan; of a fresh outbreak of the Boxers 
in China. The seventh page moved us al- 
most to tears with the President’s unavail- 
ing appeal to Speaker Henderson to recon- 
sider his resolution not to be a candidate 
for the Speakership again, and with the sail- 
ing of the Duchess of Marlborough from 
her native for her adoptive shores, with her 
portrait in the act of parting with her 
friends. The first column of the eighth page 
recorded the actuation of a railroad com- 
bine of Mr. Gould’s on a scale to rival 
Mr. Morgan’s; but the rest, except for a 
trivial suit to recover the value of an “N. 
+.” check, was given up to financial news 
and advertisements. Advertisements filled 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth pages, but the fourteenth was en- 
riched with the fully portraited tragedy of 
the young man in New Jersey who shot his 
friend in mistake for a burglar; with the 
arrest of one of the women concerned in 
the late murder of an eminent financier; 
with the pitiful case of the little boy who 
wished his sister to play Indians, and shot 
her dead as she lay in bed; at Hawthorne, 
New Jersey; with the armed pursuit of a 
negro who had beaten a young girl at New 
Rochelle, and the horrible fate of a man who 
fell down the chimney of an Elevated power- 
house, sixty feet, and perished from the fall, 
or from suffocation. 

“ Well,” we said, with a not entirely suc- 
cessful effort for lightness, as we returned 
the journal to him of little hope, “ except 
the fact that Connecticut and New Jersey 
seem so much richer in the material of 
melodrama and romantic fiction than any 
other part of the country, there is nothing 
else unusual here.” 

The one of little hope gave an imitation 
of a man gnashing his teeth in despair. 
“But that is the very point!” he exclaim- 
ed. “What have you to say of a civiliza- 
tion that offers day after day such horrible 
evidences of its failure?” 

“Well,” we suggested, “what have you 
to propose in place of it? Barbarism or 
savagery, in which violence and rapine are 
so much the normal conditions that the re- 
porters do not feel it worth while to note 
them? In our civilization, which you think 
so poorly of, financial prosperity, domestic 
happiness, connubial bliss, safety of life and 
property, the harmonious working of the 
general interests, the prevalence of right 
over wrong, and the equal distribution of 
the common well-being, are so much the rule 
that the newspaper which noticed them 
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would form a volume of a thousand pages 
every day, and would bore its readers with 
facts wholly wanting in novelty and variety. 
The facts which you regard as proofs of 
failure in our civilization are, on the con- 
trary, the most convincing evidences of its 
success. If ever the newspapers came to 
ignoring these things it would not be because 
they did not happen, but because they hap- 
pened so often that mention of them would 
no longer attract the reader’s attention. 
You may depend upon it that when you 
take up your morning paper and find it 
reeking with homicide, suicide, disaster, di- 
vorce, madness, theft, adultery, arson, and 
bigamy, you have the aspect of an urban- 
ity to which these things are revolt- 
ing because they are so rare in its know- 
ledge, and that in reading of them the good 
citizen experiences the sense of abhorrence 
which musteresult in their ultimate sup- 
pression and extinction. It will be an evil 
day, as we said, when journalism passes 
them unnoticed, for then not enly will they 
be too common for notice, but journalism 
will have become so calloused as not to feel 
from their occurrence the shock which it 
now wholesomely imparts.” 

At these words, the one of little hope 
gave an imitation of a man too full of rage 
for utterance, and rending his morning pa- 
per into shreds, he quitted this presence with 
his hat pushed over his eyes, and no form 
of leave-taking whatever. But we felt that 
he had brought it on himself. 





Let us be at Strife! 


A British civilian, returning home after 
several years’ absence serving the empire, 
has returned to England to growl at the 
spirit of tolerance which he finds. He re- 
grets to see pro-Boers and pro-Britons fra- 
ternizing in the House of Commons, and in 
many other ways showing what he calls the 
fetich of tolerance and conciliation set up 
where he prefers to see the spirit of strife 
enthroned. His argument, to be found in 
the Spectator, runs thus: That when men 
sink their political differences in personal 
amenities they doubtless make life a much 
easier affair for themselves, but at the ex- 
pense of imperial welfare. Mere opinions 
may be held lightly, but convictions on vital 
issues should lead men to fight tenaciously 
for those convictions, however much _ per- 
sonal inconvenience or disfavor they may 
incur. 

The Spectator dignifies the growl of the 
civilian with extended editorial notice, and 
while it admits that there is much to be 
said in favor of the civilian’s argument, it 
rules that, on the whole, the tolerance of 
British political life, as over against the 
intolerance of that of the Latin states, is 
still something to be admired and retained. 
It contends that political error does not 
imply moral error, and that consequently 
the severity of judgment which fitly follows 
moral error cannot be rightly meted out 
where issues that are political are the only 
ones involved, although it admits that if act 
and opinion go together, and the opinion 
adverse to the policy of the nation be sup- 
plemented by action which is traitorous, 
then the severest punishment must follow. 

In our point of view we Americans are 
more like the English than like the French, 
hence it is open to one like-minded to “ Ci- 
vilian” to indict the American political 
leaders and legislators at the present time. 
Barring Messrs. Bryan and Watterson’s 
periodical attacks on Mr. Cleveland, and the 
Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican’s chronic growl] against the ad- 
ministration and against all Democrats save 
Mr. Bryan, and the New York Sun’s covert 
and persistent thrusts at President Roose- 
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velt, there is a singularly amicable spirit 
abroad in the world of politics. Senators 
and Congressmen of rival parties have their 
intimate friends among political rivals. 
Sectional feeling between the North and 
South is ebbing away, and the East and the 
West understand each other better. The in- 
dependent newspaper’s power waxes. The 
partisan advocate’s influence wanes. Com- 
mon ordinary men see eye-to-eye on issues of 
national policy more than they ever did be- 
fore in our national history, and the party 
of the opposition here, as in Great Britain, 
finds it difficult to discover an issue or can- 
didates. 

To see how marked a change of temper 
has come over the people of Massachusetts, 
for instance, it suffices to note the differ- 
ence in the feeling of the people of the com- 
monwealth now toward its senior Senator, 
George Frisbie Hoar, he being at odds with 
his party and with the State on a matter 
of moment, and the attitude of the Repub- 
lican party and the people of the State 
toward Charles Sumner when he, with equal- 
ly conscientious motives, felt it necessary 
to oppose the will of the majority. Making 
due allowance for the differences in tempera- 
ment of the two men, how altered the mood 
of the party leaders and the voters! 

A like tolerance is seen in matters re- 
ligious, in a realm of feeling where, in 
days gone by, passion has always made con- 
troversy even more intense and bitter than 
in politics. The columns of the sectarian 
journals no longer are filled with denuncia- 
tions of rival sects or of progressive think- 
ers. A spirit of comprehension has come 
down, and broods over the churches. To 
many men of the militant type, who con- 
ceive of truth as a plane surface and not 
as a sphere, or who look upon it as a de- 
posit and not as a seed, the present seems 
a time of dangerous laxity, just because 
it is so tolerant, just because heresy trials 
are sO uncommon and so unpopular. They 
sigh for the good old days when the Boston 
Recorder and the Universalist Leader used 
to belabor each other week in and week out; 
when the stern-spirited Independent used to 
denounce the beauty -loving Episcopalian; 
when the Orangeman and the obedient sub- 
ject of the Pope used to make St. Patrick’s 
day the time for street fights. 

To all such the present seems to be a 
singularly neutral, unmoral if not immoral, 
day and generation. And, beyond question, 
to those who have what John Randolph 
called “a talent for turbulence,” the present 
must seem to be a disastrously crippling 
hour. 

What has caused the change? In the 
realm of religion it has come about unques- 
tionably through truer conceptions of in- 
spiration, of the origin of the church, of 
the possibility of unity of spirit with di- 
versity of worship and intellectual appre- 


hension of truth. Richard Baxter’s saying - 


that, “ while we wrangle here-in the dark, 
we are dying and passing to the world 
which will decide our controversies, and the 
safest passage is by peaceable holiness,” is 
seen to be a truer one with each decade of 
time. 

In the realm of politics the explanation 
is due no doubt to the fact that the com- 
mon school and the daily newspaper pro- 
vide substantially the same education and 
the same news data for men of all sections, 
parties, and faiths. 

But deeper than all, accounting for the 
change, is the inductive method of science, 
which works against all radicalism, all 
a priori reasoning, all displays of the “an- 
nihilating polemics of assertion,” and which 
brings feeling to the bar of reason, and year 
by year makes the average man less and 
less susceptible to partisanship, whether it 
be religious, political, or personal. 
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The Literature of 1902 


Autumn Fiction 


The Distinctive Features of the 
New Stories 


In this special literary section the 
WEEKLY discusses the tendencies and 
results of the literary output for the 
year, and, tn addition, gives the char- 
acteristics of the most promising and 
important novels appearing and to 
appear this autumn.—[EnvirTor. | 








The Literary Outlook 


M. Maurice MAETERLINCK, who has dealt 
so agreeably in mystery, has lately advanced 
so far in his conjectures as to suggest the 
belief that the future may be known upon 
some such terms as those on which we know 
the past. He does not go quite to the 
length of affirming that a circumstantial 
history of the future may be written, and 
he has left it for others to question whether 
a history of the future would not be almost 
as reliable as most histories of the past. We 
ourselves are not saying that it would, and 
we are still less saying that it would not; 
but we are quite of M. Maeterlinck’s mind 
that where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. It is not for nothing 
that in every age there has been a large 
and honored profession of prophecy, which 
has yielded a handsome living to the seers, 
wizards, augurs, and soothsavers practising 
it. Their success has been founded on the 
belief, universal among all the tribes and 
families of men, that not only do coming 
events cast their shadows before, but that 
upon certain sensitized psychological sur- 
faces these may be caught and accurately 
reproduced. The facts which the prophets 
have been able to seize in the mists of po- 
tentiality, and reduce to something like con- 
erete occurrence before they happened, have 
not perhaps been of the greatest use, and 
M. Maeterlinck confesses that his own ex- 
perience of such diviners as he consulted 
has not been of the most convincing char- 
acter. Still he comes back to the impreg- 
nable position that there is a vast deal of 
smoke, and has been from the beginning of 
time, and that the only logical inference from 
it is fire. 

We commend to the curious reader his in- 
teresting paper on “The Foretelling of the 
Future,” in a late number of the Fortnight- 
ly Review, while we propose to apply to the 
study of the literary prospect some well-as- 
certained principles of statistical inquiry, 
which, if they do not enable us to foretell 
the future, certainly enable us to forecast 
it in large measure from the events of the 
past. It is well known that within a given 
area there occur and recur with appalling 
regularity a very little varying number of 
thefts, homicides, suicides, burglaries, ar- 
sons, elopements, and divorcees, and that 
these may be counted upon year after year 
to report themselves without apparent ref- 
erence to the conditions. Not only do these 
things recur in their general character, but 
they happen with the nice distinctions which 
difference homicide by violence from homi- 
cide by poison, and suicide by hanging from 
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suicide by shooting. In the luminous page 
of the statistician one may read the mor- 
rows from the yesterdays, and construct the 
annals of the years to come from those of 
the years that have gone. Though the 
statistics now mostly relate to these more 
dismal incidents of civilization, there is 
no reason to suppose that a careful scru- 
tiny of life in other aspects would not 
yield facts and figures which would embody 
a knowledge equally reliable. We should 
say that an examination of the publishers’ 
announcements, for instance, during the au- 
tumns of the last quarter of a century would 
afford a surprisingly trustworthy prospectus 
of the literary events now at hand. If we 
start with a few generalities, as that the 
fall trade has in petto no poem, novel, his- 
tory, treatise quite comparable to the very 
greatest in the past, we are safe in predict- 
ing of the season much that will flatter 
the pride, raise the hope, and comfort the 
spirit. Without consulting the publishers’ 
announcements we are able to assure our 
readers that the season will be peculiarly 
rich in fiction, which will be of that char- 
acter, for the most part, which a newly dis- 
covered public has learned to expect from 
a newly discovered corps of novelists. 
Among their productions the lover of lit- 
erature may hope to find several which 
will not disappoint him; there will be, out 
of forty or fifty issues, four or five more or 
less worth reading. It is not improbable 
that some new writer of distinct talent will 
make himself felt in a volume of short sto- 
ries, or, still less probably, it will be she 
who does so, for the short stories, like the 
long letters, seem often best written by a 
female hand. 

It is not unlikely that the promise of a 
great novelist will be discernible among 
the multitude which will crowd the book- 
sellers shelves; but there will be few epic 
poets of note, though several may languish 
in unmerited obscurity. Still, there will be 
half a dozen volumes of lyrical verse which 
will attract more or less attention, and will 
have a real charm in their freshness and 
grace. Among their authors there will be 
several who will distinctly impress them- 
selves on a small and elect public, and whose 
future work will be eagerly welcomed to a 
sale of three or four hundred copies. 

We may count upon having the average 
number of volumes of essays, coJlected most- 
ly from the magazines which the editors 
have allowed them to pad during the dull 
seasons of the past decade. These will all 
have what the trade calls a certain sale, 
but one or two of them will achieve a wide 
popularity, if the authors have known how 
to combine religious feeling, impassioned 
sentimentality, and elaborated culture in the 
proportions adapted to one of the most preva- 
lent moods and tastes of our people. These 
love to get polite literature in the form 
which will affect the observer of the books 
carelessly scattered about under the even- 
ing lamp as evidences of an elevated home 
life in their possessors; and some of our 
most successful literary men have achieved 
fame and fortune in their production. 

We cannot count upon the appearance of 
any history of the quality or quantity of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, or Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, or even Macaulay’s History of England; 
but there will be some minor works study- 
ing history episodically or biographically, 
after what seems the modern fashion. We 
can hardly fail to have two or three of real- 
ly delightful books of this sort. There are 
as many autobiographies and biographies 
falling due at this time, which will serve 
to trim the balance of the more buoyant 
works of the imagination with literature of 
the graver sort. The travels which once 
formed a sort of make-weight, do not prom- 
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ise an abundant yield, perhaps because the 
world has been explored in every part; but 
certain studies of civilization, in this quarter 
or that, show themselves in our statistical 
crystal. 

In popular science and philosophical in- 
quiry, we are certain to have something of 
uncommon interest, not only because it takes 
very little to interest their lovers, and also 
because there is more and more a disposi- 
tion to study religion tolerantly in the light 
of human knowledge. We can hardly look 
for anything so good as Professor James’s 
“ Psychology,” or Mr. Rutgers Marshall’s ad- 
mirable work in the same direction, or Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s great essay on “ The Individ- 
ual,” and we may hope no more for anything 
from the clear strong mind that gave us al- 
most every year something to make us think 
anew in the paths of philosophy and history: 
John Fiske is dead. But there will be essays 
and treatises and inquiries of a value which 
might be more easily under-valued than over- 
valued. 

In the region of ethical and religious 
activity, more strictly speaking, we shall 
have more than one volume worth reading, 
especially as that region borders on the prov- 
ince of economics, to which all ethical and 
religious thinking now tends. There is, in 
fact, judging from the rich variety of the 
last twenty-five years, no reason to forebode 
a famine in any field of literature, and 
judging from the near past, we have no hesi- 
tation in predicting a literary autumn of 
great activity and high prosperity. If there 
is a failure of the harvest in any kind we 
may confidently trust another year to make 
it more than good. 





A Distinctive American 
Literature 


No little confusion has prevailed in recent 
American literary criticism concerning the 
import of the work of our own craftsmen in 
letters—a confusion induced, as it seems to 
the writer, not so much by strongly con- 
trasted and conflicting opinions as by loose 
haste in expression, which in turn may come 
from the adoption of conventional mental 
attitudes and formal fashions in phrase- 
ology. The quest for “the great American 
novel ” has been long continued; many books 
have been successively hailed by various re- 
viewers as worthy to occupy this real or im- 
aginary niche,—indeed, that is a dull month 
which does not furnish at least one new 
candidate. Yet in the face of this there is 
a widespread reluctance to declare that we 
are to have a distinctive American literature, 
a considerable body of letters somehow set 
apart and distinguished from the literary 
achievements of other peoples. What be- 
comes, then, of the multitude of potential 
“great American novels” which just miss 
the mark of the high calling? Many of 
them, of course, have turned out upon 
calmer second view to be poor stuff—mere 
rubbish; but may remain good, strong, liv- 
ing creations, likely to be read for a long 
time to come, and to exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the national mind and conscience. 
Surely a score or two of such books give us 
a fair right to hope for a distinctive na- 
tional literature. 

There is a continuing inclination to pay 
too great regard to the form, while under- 
valuing the spirit, of literary and all other 
artistic performances. Therein lies our pres- 
ent difficulty. Criticism in the past has been 
too largely surrendered to the classicists— 
to those who have codified certain critical 
dicta whose ancient lineage more than their 
democratic worth gives them respectability ; 
and this code is considered as hard and 
fast and unamendable, and its disciples 












































judge of the worth of all artistic achieve- 
ments by observing how they measure up 
to the rules. The inviolability of such code, 
based as it is upon the work of the past 
alone, and jealously guarded against re- 
vision, argues that the work of the present 
and the future, if it is to pass muster, must, 
first of all, shape itself to fixed standards 
of form. Form has become the fetich of the 
critic; and because the writers of America, 
coming late upon the scene, are precluded 
by the terms of the code from devising new 
forms of expression, therefore, says criti- 
cism, there can be no distinctive American 
literature,—the best we can consistently 
hope for is skilful imitation of ancient 
models. Edgar Allan Poe has been heralded 
abroad as the only American prose-writer 
who has fully lived up to the requirements 
of literary art by a due observance of ar- 
tistic formule; and there are many of our 
people who accept that judgment. It is 
the same scheme of argument which declares 
that the sculpture of Rodin is good only 
in so far as it will bear comparison with 
the classic moulds of Phidias; it is as much 
as to say that no sturdy soul can pretend 
to godlikeness if it happens to be cast in 
faulty or ugly shape. That the gods them- 
selves were a poor, degraded lot, when mea- 
sured by decent moral standards, seems not 
to matter greatly; they were going “on 
their shape,” not on their spirit. We have 
lived down that early looseness of moral 
conception, at least in part; but the idol- 
atry of form persists. Structural forms 
have all been pre-empted long ago; so how 
dare we expect to make literature save by 
conformity? and conformity cannot beget 
distinctiveness. Thus runs the critical fiat. 

We shall have a distinctive American lit- 
erature because the material and the spirit 
from which our literature is to be fashioned 
are distinctive. No one pretends to say that 
Poe, though hailed as the one great American 
littérateur, put anything of our national 
spirit into his prose tales; they reflect no- 
thing of either the weakness or the strength 
of our own people; they have the abstract 
worth of art, but nothing of the concrete 
worth of life itself. They are not Ameri- 
can; the accident of the writer’s nativity 
has nothing to do with the question. We 
must gather sufficient courage to be able to 
rise superior to the dictum that our national 
literature, to be great, must consist of classic 
Poe-like performances. His work reflects 
his own genius, but not the genius of Amer- 
ica; and this latter is the peculiar province 
of the writers who are to be identified with 
our real achievements in letters. 

To say that we are to contribute no new 
and hitherto unworn gems to the literary 
wealth of the world is to say that our na- 
tional life and experience have yielded nothing 
new that is worthy of being perpetuated— 
that our conquest of a continent, our ex- 
periments in government, our struggles with 
great social problems, the evolution of our 
industrial and economic genius, our suc- 
cesses and failures in a hundred fields of 
action, leave humanity in no large sense 
modified from what it was when our work 
began. But the world knows that is not 
true. Surely the heroic struggle of the 
South, in blood and tears, through the pains 
of slavery, war, and reconstruction—a strug- 
gle absolutely new in history —is recent 
enough and fresh enough in our thoughts 
to confute that argument. The splendid 
march of a people from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, and the subjugation of a wilder- 
ness in a bare half-century of time, is an- 
other example full of the charm of novelty, 
and full of deep significance to the race. 
These two achievements—the making of the 
new South and the new West—give ample 
material for the formation of a truly dis- 
tinctive literature. West and South are 
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waiting to be interpreted; and the inter- 
pretation will be literature in the best and 
truest sense. It will be distinctively Amer- 
ican because in chronicling the story of 
strife, perseverance, and victory it will also 
translate American motives and ideals. 

Many tentative and rather discouraging 
trials have been made by devotees of the 
“Jocal-color ” idea. These have been un- 
satisfactory and largely ephemeral because, 
through errors of vision or of judgment, they 
have insisted unduly upon mere local oddi- 
ties, to the exclusion of broader relations 
with life and affairs. The dialect story ex- 
hibited one phase of this practice. The 
tale of the decadent New England hill town 
or of the isolated mountain neighborhoods 
of the South, each with its narrow circle 
of interests, its lethal atmosphere, its 
lethargic life-currents, has hindered rather 
than helped toward the desired end. Strong, 
true, local setting there must be, no doubt, 
for the big, convincing novel; but it can- 
not stop with that if it is to have a contin- 
uing vitality; vitality comes to any com- 
munity through its intimacy of contact 
and interdependence with the world, and the 
vitality of its story as literature will de- 
pend upon the writer’s power to perceive 
this contact and to record its meanings and 
effects,—not alone upon the material but 
also upon the spiritual side. The study of 
the isolated community is little more than 
a study in social pathology, in morbid con- 
ditions, and will soon pass away; but that 
literature which, while preserving its own 
atmosphere, brings its figures into relations 
with the world-old impulses of humanity, 
will have that health which insures long 
life. Our literature must show what Amer- 
ica has done, not only for itself, but in the 
service of humanity; and it will take its 
place in world-literature according to the 
worth of that service. 

The Middle West will surely contribute 
some big books, so soon as its writers have 
gotten past the awkward, conscious stage of 
craftsmanship, and have learned to sink 
themselves more thoroughly in their work. 
The prairie life is rich in meaning. The 
hugeness of its undertakings, and the mas- 
tery which its men have gained over them- 
selves and the factors of their destiny, have 
bred a fine, robust reliance and courage, 
typical of the best that America has begot- 
ten in her sons. Though it be agreed that 
human nature is ever the same in its funda- 
mental passions, it may yet be true that the 
action of those passions is subject to modi- 
fication,—that the basic material may be 
poured into an ever-varying succession of 
moulds. A man’s work reacts upon himself; 
if he succeeds, his mood and his attitude 
towards life are not as they would have been 
had he failed. The men of the prairies, as 
a community, have come off victorious after 
a mighty hand-to-hand struggle with the 
titanie forces of nature, and they have 
known how to turn the spoils of victory to 
good account. This gives distinctiveness to 
their spirit, and makes them worth consid- 
ering. The future makers of Western litera- 
ture, if they can contain themselves and 
work wisely, partaking of their people’s as- 
surance and strength of conviction and ear- 
nestness of purpose, are to be envied. Three 
recent books are worthy of special notice in 
this connection, as illustrating the wealth of 
material available to these writers: Mr. 
Owen Wister’s Lin McLean, Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Higgins’s Out of the 
West. 

Lin McLean is easily first in point of hu- 
man interest—a difference not intrinsic, per- 
haps, but consisting in large part in the 
same restraint and rich humor of the au- 
thor’s style, here exhibited at its best. Lin 
McLean lives, and moves about in his ad- 
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mirable setting as only a man full of the 
lusty joy of free life can move. The Wyo- 
ming plains in the eighties made a wide 
stage, and the actors had no easy part; 
passionate life jogged elbows with sudden 
death, and the two were enough to terrify 
any weakling, to say nothing of the duller 
horrors of hardship and denial. Yet the 
men of the book, like most of the men of 
that time and place, sound no coward’s 
plaint, but go their way and take what 
comes with a sublime courage that is ob- 
viously natural and wholly free from af- 
fectation. The book has more than inter- 
est; its value is in its deep, intensely hu- 
man significance. 

Mr. Garland’s volume has for its leading 
motif the strife between the Teton Sioux 
and the cattle-men. The thread of romance 
—the “love interest,” which no ordinary 
novel is complete without—is rather slender, 
and some of its characters seem non-essen- 
tial, being loosely woven into the story; 
but the book’s real fibre, its broad-minded 
presentation of the modern Indian and his 
“ problem,” is handled with fine strength and 
delicacy, and with rare fidelity and dispas- 
sionateness. Mr. Garland knows his Ind- 
ians, and knows how to present them in 
human guise, making the reader sympathize 
with their worth, while not hesitating to 
reveal their primal weaknesses. These 
Indians are more real than any of Cooper’s, 
because drawn with a masterly moderation. 
The question of the Indian’s destiny, long 
a sorry puzzle to the nation, is set forth 
with the earnestness of an advocate, yet 
with judicial fairness. In the opinion of 
the writer, this is the best work that has 
come from Mr. Garland’s pen. 

Out of the West is a novel of the Ne- 
braska prairies, in the momentous days of 
“ fifteen-cent corn,” when the farmers were 
surfeited with the richness of the soil, yet 
in a perpetual slough of despond because of 
a real or fancied oppression on the part of 
the railroads. Having no market for their 
corn, and forced to let it rot in the fields in 
years of plenty, while suffering starvation 
in years of shortage, they devoted themseives 
to politics as a cure-all. These conditions 
make the setting for the story, and serve to 
bring together the man and the woman. 
Mrs. Higgins’s style has an unmistakable 
literary excellence, and she writes with an 
evident knowledge of that distressing time 
—a time now fortunately past, but full of 
agony while it endured. The description of 
the drought—apparently an inevitable fea- 
ture in every Nebraska story—is graphio 
and altogether well done. The book is not 
without a certain grim humor, which is fit- 
tingly exhibited in dealing with the emo- 
tional poverty of the dead-and-alive little 
town Columbia Junction. The effect of the 
story would be decidedly depressing but for 
the upward lift at the end—a determination 
happily in keeping with the dominant West- 
ern temper. Out of the West is a very nota- 
ble first book. 





We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, 
not breaths ;— 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most,—feels the noblest,—acts 
the best. —P. J. Bailey. 


A person of strong mind comes to per- 
ceive that for him an immunity is secured 
so long as he renders to society that service 
which is native and proper to him—an im- 
munity from all the observances—yea, and 
duties—which society so tyrannically im- 
poses on the rank and file of its members. 

—Emerson. 
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A Twelvemonth’s Output of 


General Literature 


Now that the summer, which is usually 
a dull season for publishers, is over, it may 
be interesting to survey, so far as general 
literature, exclusive of poetry and novels, 
is concerned, a year’s output of the American 
press, and also of that section of the Eng- 
lish press which has representatives or 
agents on this side of the Atlantic. We 
must necessarily be succinct and eclectic, al- 
though we shall confine ourselves to books 
actually read by ourselves. To begin with 
works of the most comprehensive character, 
we note the issuance of the first two volumes 
of the Jewish Cyclopedia (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.). This cyclopedia, as thus far 
completed, carries out admirably the pur- 
pose of the publishers to give a concise and 
accurate account of the history and litera- 
ture, the social and intellectual life, of the 
Jewish people. To that end they have 
availed themselves of the resources of mod- 
ern science and scholarship on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In the field of philosophy 
and science no works given to the public 
during the twelvemonth have attracted more 
attention than Western Civilization, by Ben- 
jamin Kidd (Macmillans), and the third 
volume of the History of Intellectual De- 
velopment on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion, by John Beattie Crozier (Longmans). 
Mr. Kidd’s attempt to find the fundamental 
difference between modern civilization and 
ancient civilization in the assumed fact 
that the latter was characterized by the 
ascendency of the present, while the former 
is distinguished by the ascendency of the 
future, is not generally regarded as success- 
ful. For statesmen and political economists 
there is more enlightenment and more prac- 
tical suggestiveness in Mr. Crozier’s book, 
which includes a prospective reconstruction 
of the politics of England, France, and the 
United States for the twentieth century. 

Mind in Evolution, by L. T. Hobhouse 
(Maemillans), is an important contribution 
to comparative psychology. It propounds a 
hypothesis as to the general trend of mental 
evolution, and undertakes to test this hy- 
pothesis, so far as animal intelligence and 
the generic distinctions between animal and 
human intelligence are concerned. In an- 
other interesting and useful book, The Child 
(Scribners), the author, Dr. A. F. Cham- 
berlain, essays a study of childhood in the 
light of the literature of evolution, and tries 
to interpret some of the phenomena of hu- 
man beginnings in the individual and in 
the race. In The Science of Penology (Put- 
nams) Henry M. Boies compares and an- 
alyzes the adopted or suggested methods of 
defending society against crime. The author 
is one of those who hold that criminality is 
a preventable and curable disease, and he 
undertakes to formulate the principles of 
precaution and remedy. The rehabilitation, 
or attempted rehabilitation, by the Neo- 
Lamarckians of the Lamarckian theory of 
organic evolution is responsible for the book 
entitled Lamarck, by Professor Alpheus 8. 
Packard (Longmans), which gives an ac- 
count of the life of the French evolutionist, 
together with translations of his writings, 
setting forth his theory of evolution, his 
theory of descent, and his views of the 
origin of man. 

Within the province of European history 
the most notable books that have seen the 
light during the last twelvemonth are The 
Life of Napoleon I., by John Holland Rose 
(Maemillans), and the first volume of a new 
history of the Peninsula war, by Charles 
Oman (Oxford: the Clarendon Press). Mr. 
Rose’s justification for a new contribution 
to Napoleonic literature is the fact that he 
is the first to profit by the British Records 
for the years 1795-1815. 
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It has for some time been recognized that, 
for an accurate account of the wars of the 
Empire a thorough examination of foreign 
archives would be indispensable. While not 
neglecting the personal details of Napoleon’s 
life, Mr. Rose has dwelt mainly on his public 
career, the principal acts of which are re- 
viewed in an impartial, if not in a sym- 
pathetic, spirit. Mr. Oman’s excuse for re- 
traversing the field which Napier used to 
be supposed to have made his own is based 
not only on the new documentary materials 
made accessible during the last sixty years, 
but also on the fact that Napier, when he 
ceases to be a narrator of the incidents of 
war, and wanders off into politics, English 
or Spanish, he is an untrustworthy guide. 
He was just neither to the Spanish juntas 
nor to the Tory governments of 1808-14. 
Among other historical books that deserve 
serious attention may be mentioned the 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, by Roger Bigelow Merriman, is- 
sued from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and 
the work entitled Bolingbroke and His 
Times, by Walter Sichel (Longmans). The 
former work represents the outcome of a 
meritorious endeavor to portray the life of 
Wolsey’s successor, considered as a states- 
man, and to estimate his work without reli- 
gious bias. The author neither agrees with 
those who have delineated Thomas Crom- 
well as a purely selfish political adventurer, 
nor with those who depict him as a hero of 
the Reformation. He would rather assign 
him to the type of sixteenth-century states- 
men whereof Maurice of Saxony was a strik- 
ing example, a type in the eyes of which 
theological issues were totally subordinate 
to political considerations. Of less general 
interest, though well worthy of a careful 
perusal, is Mr. G. B. Grundy’s attempt to 
retell the story of The Great Persian War 
(Seribners). This is a new study of the 
topographical as well as literary evidence 
with the help of which the narrative of 
Herodotus must be verified, interpreted, or 
set aside. 

With regard to American history, we must 
acknowledge that the output of the year has 
heen unusually valuable. The first place in 
the list of publications within this province 
should be undoubtedly awarded to A History 
of Political Parties in the United States, 
by Professor J. P. Gordy (Henry Holt & 
Co.), of which the first two volumes have 
appeared. This work may be heartily com- 
mended alike to the teacher, the student of 
civies, and the increasing class of Americans 
who desire to familiarize themselves with 
the political history of their country. As 
reconstructed and rewritten in the present 
edition, this history embodies the conclu- 
sions, first, that the political philosophy of 
Alexander Hamilton was held, as a matter 
of fact, by only a small minority of the 
Federalists, who determined the policy of 
the country up to the election of John 
Adams; that, secondly, it was this phi- 
losophy, or rather the measures growing 
out of it, which led to the overthrow of the 
Federalist party in 1800; and, thirdly, that 
there was little difference between the 
opinions of the majority of the Federalists 
at the date last mentioned and those which 
the Republican leaders had come to enter- 
tain in 1815. For range of research, for 
depth of insight, and for independence of 
view, this book deserves to be ranked in 
the small and admirable class previously 
exemplified by Henry Adams’s history of 
the administrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son. 

Another book which merits peculiar praise 
for its independent point of view, and for 
its effective presentation of a theme that 
never before has received separate treat- 
mént, is The Lower South in American 
History, by William Garrott Brown (Mac- 
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millans). The author’s purpose is neither 
to defend nor to arraign, but truthfully to 
describe, the part played in a certain period 
of American history by a specific section of 
the Union, which has been commonly re- 
garded as a sort of Nazareth out of which 
only tasks and perplexities have come. It 
is Mr. Brown’s aim to inquire not whether 
the civilization and political aims of the 
Lower South were exemplary or the re- 
verse, but whether they were not a natural 
outcome of the material conditions. 

Still another valuable contribution to the 
history of the civil war from a Southern 
point of view is Reconstruction in Missis- 
sippi, by J. Wilford Garner (Macmillans). 
The author not only gives a detailed ac- 
count of reconstruction in Mississippi with 
reference to its economic, educational, and 
legal, as well as political and military, 
phases, but also presents a brief review of 
the civil war, so far as it affected direct- 
ly the people of the State. He also points 
out in a preliminary chapter that, only ten 
years before the outbreak of the rebellion, 
the people of Mississippi took firm ground 
against the secession movement, and were 
ultimately brought to approve of it mainly 
by the John Brown raid. A _ needed side 
light is likewise thrown on the history of 
our civil war by The Confederate States 
of America (Scribners). In this volume 
Professor J. C. Schwab gives us the results 
of a searching investigation of the financial 


. and industrial condition of the South dur- 


ing the rebellion. He does not emphasize so 
much the mistakes committed in the finan- 
cial policy of the Confederate States, as 
the fact that, in spite of those mistakes, 
the South maintained herself so long. We 
are invited to note that the sacrifices made 
by the Confederates far exceeded those of 
the Revolutionary patriots. The former lost 
everything in their desperate effort to pro- 
tract the war and avoid its inevitable con- 
clusion; it is doubtless of little comfort to 
them to read that something might have 
been saved from the wreck had their gov- 
ernment adopted other fiscal measures. We 
should remark, finally, that the two vol- 
umes entitled The Civil War and the Con- 
stitution, by Professor John W. Burgess, 
carry the “ American History Series,” in 
course of publication by the Scribners, from 
1859 to 1865. The book begins with a strik- 
ing characterization of Davis, Lincoln, and 
Douglas, and with a luminous account of 
the diverse political views which those three 
leaders personified. 

During the twelvemonth there have been 
several ventures in the direction of a para- 
doxical or whitewashing treatment of his- 
torical characters. The most nearly suc- 
cessful, if not also the most difficult, of these 
undertakings is embodied in Tiberius the 
Tyrant, by J. C. Tarver (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). The author essays to prove that the 
successor of Augustus was not only a states- 
man of great administrative abilities, but 
that his private character was exemplary. 
The very different view of him conveyed, or 
perhaps we should say insinuated, by Taci- 
tus is dismissed as that of a special plead- 
er, representing the rancorous reactionary 
party in the Roman Senate, who, in order 
to complete his indictment of the Cesars, 
was constrained to blacken Tiberius. In 
Robespierre (Scribners), Hilaire Belloc, the 
author of a study of “Danton,” tries to 
prove that Robespierre was never a “ dic- 
tator,” as he has been carelessly called, and 
was not personally responsible for the worst 
excesses of the Reign of Terror, those, name- 
ly, which took place after the Committee of 
Public Safety became omnipotent, and which 
provoked the reaction of “Thermidor.” 
Robespierre is depicted as a morally blame- 
less, but intellectually narrow, man, who 
was as fanatical in his enforcement of the 





revolutionary dogmas as ever was any fol- 
lower of Mohammed in the propagation of 
Islam. In the Chronicles of the House of 
Borgia, by F. B. Corvo (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), the author does not shrink from a 
task which to Protestants will seem insu- 
perable, to wit, the rehabilitation of Pope 
Alexander VI. It is admitted that Rod- 
rigo Borgia, before and during his car- 
dinalate, was no more scrupulous in his re- 
lations with women than were other con- 
temporary princes of the Church, but it is 
contended, on the other hand, that neither 
then nor after he became Pope is there any 
trustworthy evidence that he added crime to 
sexual vice. In spite of the derelictions 
which he shared with other pontiffs of his 
century, he is pronounced a very great 
prince and a very faithful pastor. As for 
Cesar Borgia, the author sets forth some 
reasons for believing that he was the son, 
not of Alexander VI., but of Cardinal] Giul- 
iano della Rovere, who, in his turn, be- 
came Pope under the name of Julius II. 
This book, though learned and interesting, 
will be found less convincing than the books 
that deal with Tiberius and Robespierre. 
Public attention having been concen- 
trated on Pekin by the Boxer outbreak and 
the expedition organized for the relief of the 
Foreign Legations in that city, an inevitable 
result was the production of many books on 
China during the twelvemonth just ended. 
Among these should be particularly men- 
tioned two narratives of eye-witnesses, 
namely, China in Convulsion, by Arthur H. 
Smith (F. H. Revell Co.), and China and 
the Powers, by H. C. Thomson (Longman’s). 
For the former book we are indebted to an 
American missionary who had been long a 
resident in China, and who was present in 
Pekin during the siege of the Legations. 
It is a valuable work, not only by reason of 
its first-hand testimony in relation to the 
siege, but also owing to its analysis of the 
causes, some of them dating back many 
years, of the Boxer rebellion. Mr. Thom- 
son’s book is based on letters written by him 
at the time of the events described to the 
Manchester Guardian. After giving an out- 
line of the abortive Seymour expedition, he 
recounts at length the investment and bom- 
bardment of the foreign settlements at 
Tientsin by the Chinese; the subsequent as- 
sault and capture of the Tientsin native 
city by the allies, and the ensuing successful 
advance to Pekin. In his discussion of the 
policies adopted toward China by the 
various Powers, Mr. Thomson is to be com- 
mended for the pains he takes to present the 
Chinese view of the different matters in 
dispute. He is one of the foreign observers 
who acknowledge that the responsibility for 


the terrible tragedy of 1900 did not by any . 


means rest wholly upon China. 

In The Mastery of the Pacific, by A. R. 
Colquhoun (Macmillan’s), the author ex- 
amines the relative advantages of the posi- 
tion occupied by the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Holland, 
and Japan, considered as rival aspirants for 
ascendancy in the Pacific Ocean and on its 
Asiatic shores. He perceives that China 
may play a momentous, if not a decisive, 
part in the solution of this problem. He 
holds that a partition of China by the 
Powers would remove none of the difficul- 
ties inherent in the problem presented by the 
competition for preponderance in the Pa- 
cific, but, on the contrary, would raise a 
crop of new and serious international en- 
tanglements. In his opinion, China’s best 
hope is that the commercial Powers may 
unite to preserve the integrity of what re- 
mains of the Middle Kingdom, and that she 
may pass under the political tutelage of 
Japan. We add that Mr. Colquhoun’s prev- 
ious books, the Overland to China; China 
in Transformation; and Russia Against 
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Inlia, all of which are published by the 
Harper’s, are indispensable to those who 
desire to comprehend the politics of Central, 
Eastern, and Northern Asia. Alone in 
China, by Julian Ralph (Harper’s), and 
The Break-up of China, by Lord Charles 
Beresford, are also works of high authority 
which no student of the actual and prospect- 
ive situation of the Middle Kingdom can 
afford to neglect. The Lore of Cathay, by 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the 
Chinese Imperial University (F. H. Revell 
Co.), is a comprehensive attempt to de- 
scribe the intellectual life of China, as it 
became known to the author through in- 
vestigations covering many years of inti- 
mate association with Chinese scholars and 
of identification with Chinese education. 
The book throws light upon some points 
hitherto obscure in Sinological literature, 
science and philosophy, and the author is, 
so far as we know, the first European to dis- 
cuss the international law and diplomacy 
of the ancient Chinese. The lively interest 
in the Western shores of the Pacific awaken- 
ed in Western countries has called forth 
during the year just closed several books 
about the Mikado’s empire, as well as about 
the Middle Kingdom. By far the most im- 
portant of the works dealing with the in- 
sular realm is comprised in the four vol- 
umes collectively entitled Japan, by Cap- 
tain F. Brinkley (J. B. Millet Co.). 

This is the fullest and most trustworthy 
account of Japan’s history, arts, and litera- 
ture which is accessible in English. The in- 
formation is drawn directly from native 
sources by the author, who is an old resi- 
dent of Tokio, and is known to have turned 
his exceptional opportunities to excellent 
account. No foreigner, and not many na- 
tives, can vie with him in connoisseurship 
of porcelains, pictures, carvings, and other 
products of Japanese art. Charming, also, 
for its appreciative criticism, and for its 
numerous and beautiful illustrations in 
color, is the volume entitled Japan, by 
Mortimer Mempes and Dorothy Mempes 
(London, Adam and Charles Black). We 
add that a work of special value to those 
who would contrast the present with the 
past institutions of the Mikado’s people is 
Japan in Transition, by Stafford Ransome 
(Harper’s). 

Several records of travel in regions unex- 
plored or imperfectly known have appeared 
during the last year. For instance, in 
‘Twixt Sirdar and Menelik (Harper’s) we 
have an account of a year’s expedition by 
the late Captain M. S. Wellby, of the Brit- 
ish army, from Zeila on the Gulf of Aden 
through unknown parts of Abyssinia, and 
through the “ devil-infested” country of 
Walamo, to Lake Rudolph, when he passed 
on to the Sobat, coming in touch at Fort 
Nasser with the Anglo-Egyptian forces after 
a hazardous journey of seven months. En- 
tering the country with a strong prejudice 
against the Abyssinians, the traveller was 
led by his experience to take a favorable 
view of their character, and to the belief 
that most of their failings are due to isola- 
tion and ignorance. 





A Militant Van Bibber 


SPEAKING of his grandfather, a warrior of 
a sturdy type, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s latest hero, Captain Macklin, says: 

“He was singularly modest, which is a 
virtue I never could consider as a high one, 
for I find that the world takes you at your 
own valuation, and unless ‘the terrible 
trumpet of Fame’ is sounded by yourself 
no one else will blow it for you.” 

This is the dictum of a worldly - wise 
young man of twenty-three, whose experi- 
ence with life begins at Philadelphia, and 
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runs thence by easy stages through the 
whirl of Dobbs Ferry into the maelstrom of 
Cranston’s at West Point. In that sen- 
tence he strikes the key-note of his own 
character. Convinced at this charming age 
that he is, or is about to become, a person- 
age of whose deeds of daring the world will 
some day delight to read, this scion of “ the 
Fighting Macklins ” begins to write his me- 
moirs, and for over three hundred pages he 
consistently sounds “ the terrible trumpet of 
Fame” on his own behalf—and, it must be 
confessed, with no little charm. The young 
adventurer takes himself with very great 
seriousness, which shows that he is per- 
fectly honest and sincere. When he does or 
says a clever thing he tells you so so naive- 
ly that you are almost inclined to believe 
that he is all that he thinks himself, and 
since there is no deprecation of self any- 
where, nor any consciousness that in setting 
down his exploits that he is anything else 
but a devil of a fellow, the chances are 
that if you are at all attracted to him in 
the beginning you will like him very much 
before you and he part company. In any 
event, a youngster who is dismissed from 
West Point at the end of his third year and 
who ere two months have passed has carved 
his way to the Vice-Presidency of a Central- 
American republic, using only his nerve 
and his grandfather’s sword to back him, 
deserves a place among the heroes of ro- 
mance. Whether we place him in the ranks 
of the D’Artagnans, the Tartarins, the Rol- 
los, or the Jack-the-giant-killers is a mat- 
ter of individual taste, but whatever his 
immediate classification, he belongs, in a 
large sense, among the heroes of action. 

It would be as cruel to subject the charac- 
ter of Captain Macklin to too close a scrutiny 
as it would be to forecast the career of an 
estimable feline from its pranksome record 
as a kitten. We believe there are thousands 
of cases on record where young lads who 
know the world at twenty become truly use- 
ful citizens at thirty, and we all know how 
large a proportion of really excellent cows 
develop out of over-ebullient calves. One’s 
impression of Captain Macklin is that he 
was indeed a most likable young swash- 
buckler who needed only kindly treatment 
and an occasional bit of chastisement to 
make a man of him. His views on life, as 
expressed in his philosophizings as his me- 
moirs proceed, are not at all bad, and one 
can see traces all through his most strenuous 
acts of an inherent adherence to the prin- 
ciples laid down in that invaluable sociologi- 
cal work “Don’t.” He would not for all 
the treasures of earth violate a_ single 
essential element of what is considered 
good form, and removed from the strenuous 
scenes of a Central-American revolution, 
would undoubtedly have been a model of de- 
portment. If we may be permitted the 
parallel, he strikes us as being a sort of 


militant Van Bibber, and the things that he ~ 


does in a revolutionary environment are 
the precise things that Van Bibber would 
have done had he lived at Honduras during 
the Macklin period instead of in the Cen- 
tral Park. 

Apart from the character of his hero, Mr. 
Davis has given us in Captain Macklin 
what in many respects is his strongest 
work. This author has had from the be- 
ginning of his literary career an unusually 
happy faculty of approaching his make-be- 
lieve world in the spirit of a boy, and of 
getting the best out of it. He sees and sets 
down the things that to the tired eye of the 
blasé man of the world are either invisible 
or appear too trivial to be spread upon the 
minutes, in spite of the fact that in letters 
as in life it is, after all, the little thing 
that counts. There is a personal appeal to 
every normal reader in the setting forth of 
the minute detail of existence which forms 
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the point of contact between his own life 
and that of the hero of whom he reads, 
and in the presentation of his theme so as 
to establish this relation between reader 
and hero Mr. Davis is ever successful. We 
should say that, whatever the shortcomings 
of his men and his women, they are all 
of them full of a fine humanity; even his 
villains are likable, as real villains are for 
some human trait that crops out here and 
there, not, we think, as a result of chance, 
but as a studied phase of Mr. Davis’s art. 
To the mature reader, however, the aspect of 
Mr. Davis’s Captain Macklin that will find 
its chiefest appreciation lies in its descrip- 
tive power. Whether Macklin is possible 
or impossible in his case, as well as in the 
nature of his daring, the reader is con- 
vinced that he is truly in the midst of this 
Central-American turmoil. The hot shim- 
mers of the sun; the lead tones in the sky 
and sea; the stretches of difficult country; 
the exterior garb of the cities and the coun- 
try - side—all these things are depicted so 
vividly as to seem actual and present. Not 
since his Mediterranean sketches has Mr. 
Davis done anything better than is to be 
found in these frequent passages of descrip- 
tion, and for this alone his little narrative 
would be worthy of unreserved acceptance.— 
[Scribner.] 





A Right Royal Maid 


As Ormond stood in the great hallway 
of the home of the Varicks, awaiting the 
tardy hospitality of his kinsman of the 
North, his eyes alighted on the dim out- 
lines of a painted figure all cased in armor, 
and on the gilded plate of the lower frame 
he read, “The Maid-at-Arms.” Memory 
was stirred, and a gray legend grew out of 
the past: how a maid, Helen of Ormond, for 
love of her cousin, clothed herself in steel, 
and rode away to seek him in his prison; 
how she caught him up, flung him, all in 
chains, across her saddle-bow, riding like 
a demon to freedom through the lines of 
his enemies. Staring at the picture, his 
lips quivering with the soundless words of 
the legend, and enveloped in wretched lone- 
liness and homesick solitude, Ormond turned 
to go, when down the stairway he beheld a 
figure stealing, a woman in flowered silk, 
bare of throat and elbow, fingers scarcely 
touching the banisters as she moved. “My 
cousin Ormond?” she _ lisped;—‘I am 
Dorothy Varick.” 

Dorothy Varick—as mettlesome a maid as 
ever lived. And she certainly does live in 
her embodiment of mocking, flouting, 
frolicsome girlhood when she greets her 
cousin Ormond from the stairway, when 
she drinks with him in the gun-room, when 
she challenges him to cast the hatchet, 
when she plays the dashing lady of quality 
under the flaming yellow candle-light of 
the great dining-hall, and when later that 
sweet May night she sits with Ormond on 
the porch until dawn, talking of a love she 
has never felt, and now for the first time 
begins to desire. The drumming of the 
guitars within, the sound of the hunting- 
horn, the hilarious voices mingled in gay 
laughter and loud singing—none of these 
had power to touch her whole-hearted young 
being to love. But just before dawn a long 
silence fell upon the cousins, a bird awoke, 
sleepily twittering—all the woodlands burst 
out ringing into song. “If love ever came 
to me, I should think it would come now— 
ere the dawn,” Dorothy had said, and it 
came. But it was love that could not wed, 
for was not her hand already promised to 
Sir George Covert?—and a Varick could 
not break word or vow. 

From that ecstatic moment of the lovers’ 
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joy the current of their lives so closely 
joined in spirit, so far sundered in fact, 
is caught up by the birth-throes of the 
Revolutionary movement already gathering 
force and making for the life of a new 
nation’s existence. Dorothy awakes to wo- 
manhood as the nation springs to conscious- 
ness; the struggle as it was waged in the 
Northern forests involving the issues of 
life and death for both. The battle of 
Oriskany and the splitting up of the Ind- 
ian Confederation form a stirring back- 
ground for the dénouement of the story, 
and bring Dorothy into the crisis when her 
lover’s life hangs by a thread, clothed like 
her ancient ancestress, a right royal Maid- 
at-Arms. 

Dorothy moves in the early scenes of 
the romance with an air of reality and 
witching girlhood hard to match in any 
work of fiction; these chapters are the best 
that their author has ever written, and are 
as good as anything we have had in Amer- 
ican fiction for a long time. The multitude 
will find no fault with the later chapters; 
indeed, as a heroine, Dorothy will move the 
most case-hardened reader; but after the 
natural simplicity and freshness of feel- 
ing which bathe her figure in these early 
pages, the more discriminating will view 
her later phases and escapades as somewhat 
exaggerated by the lime-light thrown upon 
them. If by resorting to such expedients 
Mr. Chambers has marred to some extent 
the convincing quality of his artistic crea- 
tion, he has, on the other hand, widened his 
romantic appeal by causing Dorothy to let 
her heart go, so to speak. As a story of 
absorbing interest and rapid movement it 
is the best that Mr. Chambers has written.— 
[Harper.] 





A Comedy of Errors 


It was long ago, “when the young were 
romantic, and summer was roses and wine,” 
that old Carewe brought his lovely daugh- 
ter Betty home from the convent to wreck 
the hearts of the youth of Rouen. Beneath 
the scuttle of an enormous bonnet one 
could catch a glimpse of a charming face 
with parted lips and dark eyes. She was 
just clearing away her veil—so Tom Van- 
revel declared—when he turned to look. 
She blushed suddenly, and the dark eyes, 
sparkling, wistful, shy, and mysterious, 
flashed upon him so many things at one 
time that, as she disappeared through the 
Carewe gates and was lost behind the 
shrubbery and trees, the dazed young man 
was left standing on the wooden pave- 
ment, arrested for the moment by the di- 
vinity of the radiant vision. This was 
Miss Betty’s first conquest in Rouen, the 
name by which Mr. Tarkington thinly dis- 
guises the Indianapolis of those early ro- 
mantic days when the little town of some 
five thousand souls nestled amid the West- 
ern woodland. 

The Two Vanrevels is a comedy of errors, 
a variation on the tenuous theme of mis- 
taken identity, beloved from of old by the 
Comic Muse. Tom Vanrevel was the active 
member of the firm of lawyers known as 
Vanrevel and Gray. Tom and Crailey Gray 
borrow much from Charles Darnay and 
Sydney Carton—Crailey is the sentimental 
ne’er-do-well, the jackal, who atones in one 
supreme moment for the debt of honor he 
owes his friend. Crailey played at living, 
making a romance, a comedy of it, even 
at the cost of broken hearts; to Tom life 
was a serious matter, full of grave issues 
and deep import. 

It was not long after Betty’s sudden con- 
quest of Tom Vanrevel that Crailey Gray 
took her unawares one evening as he was 
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on his way to a masquerade ball. His 
appearance in the gay guise of a great- 
uncle of hers, of French descent, who had 
captured her girlish fancy, smote her sense 
of comedy and romance and fluttered her 
young heart with the mystery and color 
of the world into which she had just enter- 
ed. How she came to mistake Crailey for 
Tom Vanrevel, and Tom for Crailey Gray 
at the outset must be left for the reader 
to find out. For three weeks or perhaps 
more the comedy lasted, coming to a full 
stop with a tragic note which was scarcely 
foreseen. Betty learns, too late for her 
heart’s peace, that her father, a tyrant of 
unmitigated hue, entertains a deadly hatred 
for Tom Vanrevel, and an utter contempt 
for Crailey Gray. One is a knave and a 
villain, in his eyes; the other, a fool. So 
the comedy runs on the surface, with its 
under-current of danger and peril, at any 
moment threatening to break into tragedy, 
and at last breaking through in that hour 
when Crailey paid life’s arrears. 

The Two Vanrevels is a phantom, a fig- 
ment of fancy, wrought in delicate lines, 
with all the grace and daintiness of a 
feminine mind. It nowhere touches life 
or stirs emotion. It is a beautiful tapes- 
try dipped in the colors of twilight glow, 
and tinged with the grace of a day that is 
dead. In its remoteness lies its charm, in 
its evanescence its momentary spell. So 
near is it to reality sometimes that a pin- 


‘ prick of modern consciousness would burst 


the pretty bubble and spoil the illusion. 
As a delicious fabric of airy fancy The Two 
Vanrevels will give delight to many readers 
who do not look too close for dramatic 
cause and effect, but those who have had 
expectations, as we confess we had, that 
this young author would take hold of the 
things that matter in his next work of fic- 
tion, and show us the stuff of which our 
life is made, will be disappointed. Of Mr. 
Tarkington as a literary artist it may be 
said, so far as he has proved himself—there 
is no virility in him.—[McClure, Phillips & 
Co.] 





The Power of Kings 


Tue recent news item to the effect that 
two persons committed suicide after reading 
a novel by Marie Corelli may mean either 
that life does really follow art, as Oscar 
Wilde claimed in his Decay of Lying, or 
that a horrible warning is posted for all 
readers who persist in taking the novels of 
Miss Corelli seriously. We prefer to take 
the warning, admitting at the outset, 
however, that an author who is the friend 
of kings, who received the only official in- 
vitation to the coronation given to the world 
of letters, and who under such conditions 
can write of royalty and kings as Miss 
Corelli does in her new novel, Temporal 
Power, is to be credited with unusual cour- 
age. Her novel is a polemic—the arraign- 
ment of royalty and of the Church of Rome 
in favor of what the author considers 
Justice, Truth, and the Rights of the 
People. 

In the first chapter a prince and heir to 
a throne—what throne or where the scene 
of the story is laid we are not informed— 
discusses kingship with his tutor. 

“ Professor,” said the prince on one occa- 
sion, “ what is man?” 

“Man,” replied the professor, sedately, 
“is an intelligent and reasoning being, 
evolved by natural processes of creation into 
his present condition of supremacy.” 

“ What is supremacy?” 

“The state of being above or superior to 
the rest of animal creation.” 

* And is he so superior?” 





“\ 

“ He is generally so admitted.” 

“Ts my father a man?” 

“ Assuredly. The question is superfluous.’ 

“ What makes him a king?” 

“Royal birth and the hereditary right 
to his great position.” 

“Then if a man is in a condition of su- 
premacy over the rest of creation, a king 
is more than a man if he is allowed to rule 
men?” 

“ Sir, pardon me! A king is not more than 
a man, but men choose him as their ruler be- 
cause he is worthy.” 

“In what way is he worthy? Simply be- 
cause he is born, as I am, heir to the 
throne?” 

“ Precisely.” - 

“He might be an idiot or a cripple, a 
fool or a coward—he would still be king?” 

“Most indubitably!” .... 

“Strange sovereignty!” said the young 
prince, “and still stranger patience in the 
people who would tolerate it.” 

Such reasoning leads the young prince 
to the resolve that he will be a man as well 
as a king. He resolves to break through all 
the “ miserable conventionalism, the sordid 
commonplace of a _ king’s surroundings,” 
and stand for something more than a dum- 
my. He is married for state reasons to a 
princess of a neighboring realm. The situ- 
ation of a loveless union is accepted by 
them; but the memory of a youthful love- 
affair that ended in tragedy because of his 
rank and the impossibility of marriage with 
a “daughter of the people” makes him 
finally rebel to some purpose against such 
conditions. Under the name of Pasquin 
Leroy, a journalist, he joins a band of 
socialists. He plays the double réle of king 
and of revolutionist, and in these two réles 
sueceeds in learning and correcting the in- 
trigues of his ministers, in “ reforming ” the 
press, and in breaking down what the author 
considers the hostile power of the Church of 
Rome. In a word, he becomes the king of 
the people—the ideal exponent of “ temporal 
power.” 

But in attaining this ideal he proves that, 
after all, there is something far greater. 
In the meetings of the socialists he meets a 
woman who is recognized as one of their 
leaders. His love for this woman comes to 
be the great influence in his life. He dis- 
covers that he has served the people not 
through an ideal, but through love. He puts 
aside the position he has won, to win her 
love in return. The climax of the story 
the author weaves around this motive. The 
woman is assassinated by a jealous lover. 
According to her wishes, she is set adrift 
after death in a ship, after the old Viking 
custom, “to sail the seas alone.” On the 
deck of the helpless craft that is being driven 
by storm out to sea the two rival lovers 
meet. One of them kills himself, and the 
other—the king—ties himself to the coffin 
and goes down with the ship. 

Such, in brief, is the story. But in Miss 
Corelli’s work it is not the story that counts. 
Her success is sensationalism. Here, for 
example, is what she has to say of the press: 

“ Originally the press in all countries was 
intended to be the most magnificent institu- 
tion of the civilized world—the voice of 
truth, of liberty, of justice—a voice which 
in its clamant utterances could be neither 
bribed nor biassed to cry out false news. 
Originally such was meant to be its mission; 
but nowadays what, in all honesty and 
frankness, is the press? What was it, for 
example, to this king, who from personal 
knowledge was able to practically estimate 
and enumerate the forces which controlled 
it thus: six, or at the most a dozen, men, 
the proprietors and editors of different news- 
papers sold in cheap millions to the people. 
Most of these newspapers were formed into 
companies; and the managers issued 
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“shares” in the manner of tea merchants 
and grocers. False news, if of a duly sensa- 
tional character, would sometimes send up 
shares in the market; true information 
would equally on occasion send them down. 
. .. And, concerning the people who wrote 
for these newspapers—of what calling and 
election were they? Male and female, 
young and old,they were generally of a semi- 
educated class, lacking all distinctive ability 
—men and women who were on the average 
desperately poor and desperately dissatis- 
fied. To earn daily bread they naturally had 
to please the editors set in authority over 
them; hence their expressed views and 
opinions on any subject could only be count- 
ed as nil, being written not independently, 
but under the absolute control of their em- 
ployers.” 

So much for the press—the “ weather- 
cock of speculation,” as it is called a few 
pages further on. In her ideas on the 
Church of Rome the author makes thorough- 
ly good the promise in her earlier novels. 
The king is conversing with one in high 
authority in the Church. 

“T am aware of what you would say,” 
pursued the king. “You would say that 
the Church—your Church—is the only es- 
tablishment of the kind which receives di- 
rect inspiration from the Creator of the. 
universes. . . . You tell me that a govern- 
ment system of education for the people is 
a purely temporal movement, and that, as 
such, it is not blessed by the guidance of 
God. Yet the Pope seeks temporal power! 
. . . Unfortunately your creed lags behind 
human thought in its onward march... . 
She is doing no more nowadays than she 
did in the Middle Ages—she threatens, she 
intimidates, she persecutes all who dare to 
use for a reasonable purpose the brain God 
gave them; but she does not help on or 
sympathize with the growing fraternity and 
civilization of the world.” ... 

And so on. The question is not whether 
one agrees with or condemns these attacks 
on the Church of Rome, on the press, on the 
Jews, on all the various topics that Miss 
Corelli discusses in the course of a novel. 
The point is that the melodramatic way in 
which she expresses her exaggerated ideas 
is her most picturesque attribute as a novel- 
ist. As in this novel, most of the discussions 
could be omitted. But if they were, there 
would only be left a melodramatic story 
with only one unusual way of committing 
suicide not mentioned in the author’s for- 
mer work.—[Dodd, Mead.] 





The “Storm-Birds ” 


ONcE in a while Nature is prodigal of 
her gifts, and tumbles her ten talents of 
inexhaustible riches into the mind of a 
Balzac and a Dumas, a Scott and a 
Dickens, so that every tale they tell is 
fraught with the undefinable spell of end- 
less delight. To the mere novelist, no matter 
how perfect his mastery of the story-teller’s 
art, it is not given to capture this fleeting 
magic, and hold it captive fér a multitude 
of generations of readers, more than once 
or twice. No better master of the technique 
of novel-writing lives than Mr. Henry Seton 
Merriman, but of all the novels he has 
written we should single out but two or 
three that will stand the test of posterity. 
Possibly With Edged Tools, certainly The 
Sowers, and now his new novel The Vul- 
tures. To have conceived and put forth 
these three novels he may well write 
“novelist ” to his name with pride. 

Since The Sowers thrilled two continents 
for nearly two years in the mid-nineties we 
have tempered impatience by re-reading at 
intervals that remarkably powerful novel, 
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while waiting for a worthy successor to it 
from Mr. Merriman’s pen. He has written 
several good stories, well above the average, 
since then, but it is with his return to the 
milieu of The Sowers that he has surpassed 
himself. in The Vultures. The “ vultures,” 
or “storm-birds,” in the language of diplo- 
macy, are the representatives of their re- 
spective Foreign Offices whose business it is 
to be found where the carcass is. Poland, 
in this case, is the carcass, and the Vultures 
hail from.America, France, and England. 
The story opens quietly on the deck of an 
Atlantic liner; a little later the hum of in- 
trigue rumbles ominously in Lady Orlay’s 
salon in London. “Reginald Cartoner has 
turned up quite suddenly,” says Lady Orlay 
to Paul Deulin, the French Vulture. “ Mr. 
Mangles has arrived from Washington. You 
are here from Paris. A few minutes ago 
old Karl Steinmetz, who still watches the 
nations en amateur, shook hands with me. 
This Prince Bukaty is not a nonentity. All 
the Vultures are assembling, Paul. I can 
see that. It means war, or something very 
like it—the Vultures .. . You are going to 
Russia, all of you.” 

One remembers with what dramatic inten- 
sity, yet with what seeming artless restraint, 
Dickens wrote A Tale of Two Cities—the 
first low growling of the distant storm, the 
gathering reverberations of closer alarm, the 
breathless terror of the impending event, the 
cataclysmic crash, then the sudden calm. 
This is the effect conveyed by Mr. Merri- 
man in The Vultures. And as in A Tale of 
Two Cities, so too in The Vultures the ac- 
tors in the drama are drawn from the ends 
of the earth, almost unconsciously, irresisti- 
bly, inevitably, into the maelstrom of the 
Revolution which involves the issues of their 
future destiny. The heartless, faithless Etta 
of The Sowers gives place in The Vultures to 
the noble, strong, enduring Princess Wanda, 
daughter of the exiled Prince Bukaty. She 
is the pole-star of the Vultures, the centrip- 
etal force of the Polish conspiracy that 
aimed to throw off the Russian yoke, and re- 
store united power to Poland, and which 
had for its fatal target the assassination of 
Alexander IT. 

Once in a while we read a novel which we 
are glad to accept with complete gratifica- 
tion and gratitude; without criticism or cen- 
sure. Such a novel is The Vultures.—[Har- 


per.) 





The Story of a Storm 


LITERARY criticism of to-day has become 
so extravagant in its expression that when 
we do actually run across something wor- 
thy of commendation it is difficult to ex- 
press our approval without falling into the 
trite platitudes of the newspaper advertise- 


ment. It is quite inadequate to say of Mr. 


Joseph Conrad’s new book, J'yphoon, that 
it is a “keen character study and a brilliant 
bit of descriptive writing,” though that fair- 
ly describes it. The words through over-use 
have lost their meaning. 

Mr. Conrad writes with crude, brutal 
force, which encourages the use of equally 
crude and brutal language in discussing his 
work. It may therefore be pardoned if we 
make use of an accepted artistic vulgarism 
and voice the opinion that Typhoon has 
more “ bowels ” in it than the entire product 
of half a dozen other English novelists 
whose popularity Mr. Conrad can scarcely 
hope to equal. 

Typhoon is not a novel. It is guileless 
of plot, and the entire action takes place 
in a single night. [The interest of the book 
centres in the person of one Captain Mac- 
Whirr, of the English steamship Nan-Shan, 
sailing from an unnamed tropical colony 
for the treaty port of Fu-chau, and having 
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as cargo some two hundred Chinese coolies 
returning to their homes. 

Captain MacWhirr, as Mr. Conrad shows 
him to ygu through the medium of a few 
bits of conversation and narrative, is a per- 
son of no imagination and few emotions. 
When his loyal British first mate patriot- 
ically grumbles over the transfer of the 
ship to the Siamese flag, he absolutely fails 
to comprehend his feeling, and goes below 
to consult his code-book, lest perchance the 
new ensign may be defective in some way. 
Finding it to be quite correct in design, he 
is satisfied and reprimands the mate. 

The Nan-Shan falls in with a typhoon of 
the most unpleasant description. Captain 
MacWhirr, after reading a volume on ty- 
_phoons, in a matter-of-fact way, takes the 
bridge. The wind increases in violence, and 
the Nan-Shan is beaten and battered almost 
to bits. The mate suggests bearing off the 
course a few points to avoid the severity 
of the storm. “ Where do you think we are 
bound to?” queries Captain MacWhirr. 
“Steer four points off—and what after- 
wards? Steer four points over the other 
way to make the course good? What put 
it into your head that I would start to tack 
a steamer as if she were a sailing-ship?” 

Hour after hour the wind rages. The 
poor little Nan-Shan is swept clean of boats, 
rigging, and everything else except her fun- 
nels. The second mate proves a coward, 
and Captain MacWhirr is compelled to knock 
him down on the bridge. At the very worst 
of the turmoil word is brought that the 
chest containing the accumulated earnings 
of the Chinese coolies has burst open in the 
hold, and that the coolies are fighting like 
devils for the money. Captain MacWhirr is 
shocked. Turning to the mate, Mr. Jukes, 
he screams through the gale: “Can’t 
have fighting ’board ship. Stop it some 
way.” So intent is he on maintaining 
order that it does not occur 1o him that in 
sending his mate into the hold of a ship that 
may go down at any minute, and asking him 
single-handed to quell a riot, he is doing 
anything out of the ordinary. Mr. Jukes, 
desperately gathering together a handful of 
men, does quell the riot, and then is told to 
gather up the money which caused the 
trouble. 

The Nan-Shan finally weathers the gale, 
and comes into harbor looking “as if she 
had served as a target for the secondary bat- 
teries of a whole fleet.” Captain MacWhirr 
settles his difficulties by shipping the cow- 
ardly second mate and dividing equally 
among the Chinamen so much of their earn- 
ings as Mr. Jukes had gathered together in 
the hold, and then having seen to certain 
repairs to his wayworn ship, goes below, and 
writes to his wife a letter which bores that 
good lady to such an extent that she never 
finishes it. 

These few citations from Mr. Conrad’s re- 
markable little book convey small idea of 
its power. His Captain MacWhirr is as re- 
markable a character study in one way as 
Stevenson’s John Silver is in another. His 
knowledge of the inner workings of a ship 
is not that of the studious and technical 
observer like Mr. Kipling, but rather. the 
absolutely familiar knowledge of one who 
has lived through all that he describes. Mr. 
Conrad has humor of the best sort, and such 
a happy facility in handling his jerky de- 
seriptive style that he draws the reader 
easily into the story. His sentences buffet 
you about, and leave you with the feeling 
that somehow you have gone through the 
typhoon yourself. You breathe a breath of 
relief when the Nan-Shan comes into port, 
then give thanks that English story-telling 
art is not in quite so bad a state as you 
had thought it, and that there is at: least 
one man who kas his work cut out for him 
and knows how to do it.—[Putnam.] 
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» The Fortunes of Oliver Horn 


THE season that does not bring forth at 
least one book and one exhibition of paint- 
ings from the hand of the indefatigable Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith must be accounted no 
season at all, and has no standing whatso- 
ever upon the calendar. It is gratifying, 


therefore, to note that the season now begin-_ 


ning is safe in so far as Mr. Smith is able 
to save it by a literary performance, and 
in our self-gratulation that all is well in 
this direction we may further felicitate our- 
selves upon the fact that if no other books 
are published during the year, the season 
has produced one that is really worth read- 
ing in The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, if only 
we read it aright. Moreover, should its au- 
thor’s marvellously busy right hand find it- 
self for once unable to produce the innu- 
merable series of pictures in pigment that we 
have come to regard as an inevitable feature 
of the year in art, we should still be con- 
tent, for in The Fortunes of Oliver Horn we 
find a bewildering succession of word-paint- 
ings that are as vivid, as full of color, and 
as true to the life as those that Mr. Smith 
dashes off so dexterously when he packs up 
his brushes and goes to Venice, to Con- 
stantinople, or to the Dike country, and 
which the fortunate possessor frames and 
hangs upon his wall. Indeed, the fault 
of Oliver Horn, if fault there be, is that 
Mr. Smith has not apportioned his talents 
in the making of this story with his usual 
regard for the importance of each. We seem 
to get too much of the painter, in the pe- 
riods which go to make up this chapter, from 
what we venture to think is the autobiogra- 
phy of its distinguished author, and not 
enough of the man of action,—certainly not 
enough of the engineer who gives us a strong 
bit of construction, and assuredly too little 
of the literary artist, who, having studied 
the requirements of the hour in letters, is 
careful to avoid expanding a short story 
into a novel of five hundred and fifty-two 
pages in length. There is not one of these 
many pages that does not contain some of 
the charm that has given Mr. Smith his en- 
viable place among the more acceptable writ- 
ers of the present day, but one’s apprecia- 
tion of all that herein lies is somewhat 
dimmed by the persistent intrusion of scenic 
effects into corners where we look for action. 
Life in a picture-gallery lacks some of the 
elements of human interest which we look 
for in our novels, whether these be realistic, 
historical, or something else. One delights 
in the Louvre, and, taken in small doses, 
the art that is to be found there is up- 
lifting spiritually, as well as educating, to 
the lover of the beautiful, but one would 
not care to dwell in a place of that kind, 
despite its many attractions. The eye is 
charmed always by a stage-setting that is 
brilliant, and that forms a satisfying pic- 
ture of something that we know to exist in 
nature, but few of us would be content to 
sit through an evening of mere scenery, with 
nothing of particular importance going on 
before or behind it. The play is the thing, 
and if the play is not there no amount of 
fine scenic effects can make it a well-rounded 
performance, 

Regarded, however, as an exhibition of 
painting, in which the artist substitutes pen 
for brush, words for pigment, and paper for 
canvas, The Fortunes of Oliver Horn is a 
work of rare excellence. It revels in color, 


_and just as you can see the shimmer of the 


soft air of Italy rising above the waters of 
a Venetian canal when sketched by this same 
artist, so does one breathe in an atmosphere 
that is equally as true to the real in Mr. 
Smith’s pages of life in Baltimore and New 
York. So the reader who approaches this 
book must look not so much for plot 
and action of moment—it has as little of 
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these as Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s Verdant Green 
of pleasant memory—but rather for a series 
of impressions which have the charm that 
goes with the utterance of an entertaining 
talker in a reminiscent mood. It is fair to 
assume that in the main the things that 
Mr. Smith tells us of in Oliver Horn are 
the things that he has himself seen, and that 
in writing of them for our edification he 
has chosen rather the vehicle of fiction 
than that of the memoir; yet the book should 
not be read as most of us read a work of 
fiction, from to cover to cover at a single sit- 
ting, but in the more leisurely fashion with 
which we peruse an entertaining volume of 
recollections, or, better still, as we read a 
volume of short stories, a chapter at a time, 
or, possibly, two. Taken in this fashion, 
The Fortunes of Olwer Horn will prove a 
welcome addition to the books of the day 
that are not only worth reading, but worth 
keeping. Read in any other way, it has not 
the qualities to arouse or to hold a sustained 
interest. Its author, in the writing of short 
stories, is a master. As the author of a 
sustained story of human interest he has 
not been quite so successful. Hence one’s 
liking for Oliver Horn will depend upon how 
one approaches it; and for its intrinsic 
worth, which is undeniable, it is to be hoped 
that it will not be approached by him who 
reads while he runs, but will fall into the 
hands of the leisurely reader who has time 
to pause occasionally and to reflect: upon the 
good things the story places within his reach. 
—[Soribner.] 





What ailed Dana Herwin? 


“Once I was a proud girl. Plainly, I 
should never have become a loving wife. 
That was a mistranslation of nature. It 
was the Descent of Woman. If this which 
has befallen me is Man, not Dana, then 
some woman of us should lift up her voice 
and warn the women what woe awaits 
them. The Confessions of a Wife might 
constitute such a warning if it were not so 
distinctly obvious that what befell Morna 
Trent was not man, but Dana Herwin. 

Morna was possibly a trying female. It 
is more accurately definitive to call her a 
female than a woman. She was introspec- 
tive; she had herself very much on her 
mind; she kept a profuse diary; she wrote a 
good many unnecessary notes. But, after all, 
she was a very good writer, with a career- 
ing imagination, charming fancies, and ex- 
cellent gifts of expression. Her notes are 
never dull, nor superfluous, even when they 
are unnecessary, and her diary is good 
reading and lively even in its most tragic 
passages. Her mother was dead; her dear 
girl friend Ina was also dead. There was 
no one alive who could be of use to her in 
her earlier emergencies, except her father, 
and, somehow, he did not seem to count. 
At any rate, when Dana Herwin insisted 
first that she should love him, and pres- 
ently that she should marry him, there 
was no one to make objection except herself, 
and her objections, though strenuous, were 
ineffectual. Maybe it would have gone 
better with her if she had been sent to 
college, though there is no assurance that 
she was not sent to college. She was 
past the college age when she mar- 
ried. The master of a preparatory school 
for girls admitted publicly last sum- 
mer that the first girl he had ever fitted 
for college was now a captain in the Salva- 
tion Army, and if a college-bred girl can 
come to that, one might easily have married 
Dana Herwin. There was nothing against 
Dana Herwin (barring that he was ex- 
cessively handsome) except that Morna 
was uncertain about his mouth, which she 
had never seen, because he had a mustache. 








He seems to have been a Charley Steele sort 
of person, though it is hard to say, because 
the pith of the story consists in his not being 
much in it. He looks in at the back door of 
the story from time to time, or telephones 
or telegraphs, or writes briefly: that is all. 
What ailed the man to make him such a 
bad husband? Do the scars on his arm in 
the last chapter but one account for 
everything? There was nothing much the 
matter with Morna. She was lovely, she 
was devoted, she was charming. It is no- 
thing that she was something of a crank. 
Dana had no grounds for disenchantment. 
There is no way of accounting for him (un- 
less it is recounted in the last chapter, which 
is not yet visible) except on the hypothesis 
of some mental defect. If Dr. Hazelton’s 
diagnosis of Dana’s case could be added to 
the story the interest of it would be in- 
creased, and if an autopsy should be neces- 
sary to the accuracy of the diagnosis, so 
much the better. As it is, Dana is no credit 
to the story. 

But, after all, when every one is as he 
should be, stories tend to be dull. Dana’s de- 
fection, whatever caused it, makes possible 
these confessions of a wife deserted by a 
husband whom she loves, and guarded and 
cared for by a devoted doctor who loves her 
and whom she comes to lean upon as her 
sole stay. She loves the doctor. She comes 
very near falling in love with him, and let- 
ting the other man go, but it must be that 
she didn’t, for if she had, she would have 
locked up her journal, and there would have 
been no confessions. 

It seems best for the public that it turned 
out as it did, and that the confessions got 
into print, for tragic as they sometimes are, 
they are hardly morbid. They are full of 
graceful turns; they make a strong picture 
of a woman’s love for her husband, and 
they emphasize the extraordinary strength 
of the marriage tie. It is a still strong tie, 
let the divorce laws be what they are. 

Dana must have had something like 
paresis. I wish there had been an autopsy. 
To have her husband become just crazy 
enough to be worthless and not crazy enough 
to be recognized as a lunatic, is about as 
hard a trial as a woman can have, and by 
no means an impossible trial, either. So 
Morna’s situation was not impossible, but it 
was Dana that was at fault, and not Man.— 
[The Century Co.] 





Love’s Immortal Tragedy 
For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner far than a loveless god. 

Browning’s lines might have served well 
as a finger-post to the reader of [star of 
Babylon. In her latest novel Miss Potter 
has caused Istar, the moon goddess, to be- 
come incarnate during Belshazzar’s reign in 
Babylon, while Daniel ruled there in exile 
as a statesman-prophet. Across the world 
these two, Istar and Belshazzar, turn back 
their way through love’s tragedy, as real 
and passionate in love’s desire to the hearts 
of men and women to-day as if they had 
not lived so many centuries ago. The 
heart of the moon daughter is moved with 
“wonder divine o’er the sorrow and sin of 
the earth-condemned races,” and is doomed 
to descend to their level, learning through 
their sorrow and sin that the meanest of 
jod’s creatures is greater through love 
than the highest of the gods that tran- 
scend mankind in knowledge. 

The theme of the book, its conception of 
world-wide drama, and its vivid, glowing 
setting, unfolded in panoramic splendor, 
scene upon scene, until the climax is reach- 
ed, convey a dramatic and spectacular ef- 
fect which is not unlike that felt after wit- 
nessing a sumptuous series of stage pic- 
tures, say like that of “Ben-Hur.” Miss 
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Potter helps the illusion by her list of libri 
personae, and by her elaborate and graphic 
development of the story. The Greek poet, 
Charmides, learning the story of Istar’s 
appearance in Babylon, is a fit prologue to 
the drama proper. His arrival in Babylon 
on the eve of Istar’s ordeal, when she is 
proved to be human, precipitates the ac- 
tion, and the conflict at once begins be- 
tween the two great factions: Istar and 
Belshazzar, strong, noble, and pure in their 
great overwhelming love, and the political 
intriguers and traitors headed by Amra- 
phel and Daniel. The writing on the wall, 
taken from the scriptural narrative, marks 
the fateful hour of Belshazzar’s downfall, 
when Cyrus the Great takes possession of 
the deposed monarch’s throne. But in the 
end it is a victory—a spiritual victory— 
for Istar and Belshazzar, and if Miss Pot- 
ter has taken liberties with history and the 
logie of the material world, it must be re- 
membered that she calls her work “a 
phantasy.” Her aim is not correspondence 
with material things, but with the spiritual 
world. 

“Hast thou found man’s relation to 
God?” Istar is asked when she has tasted 
the lowest depths of human suffering. And 
she answers: 

“Man and man, as man and God, are 
bound by those ties of eternal love that 
made the covenant of Creation. . . All the 
sin, all the sorrow of the world, I have 
known, I have suffered. Yet no loss nor 
grief can take away the great joy of love, 
its purity, its perfection.” 

One criticism Miss Potter is certain to 
encounter in her use of Daniel the Prophet. 
Was it necessary to fly in the face of estab- 
lished authority by traducing the probity 
and integrity of Daniel’s character and mak- 
ing of him a low, cunning schemer and as- 
sassin for the purposes of fiction?—[Har- 


per.] 





A Tragedy of the Slums 


THERE is little doubt that Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s latest fiction, The Hole in the 
Wall, will be stigmatized as “ unpleasant ” 
by those complacent persons who require 
of a novelist that he shall represent only 
the beautiful in life, and shall amiably ignore 
the fact—at least so far as his art is con- 
cerned—when his vision tells him that life 
is other than wholly beautiful: that there is, 
if anything, a rather depressing preponder- 
ance of sordid tragedy, and squalor, and bru- 
tality and sin. But Mr. Morrison is cou- 
rageous, and he is admirably sincere. He 
knows that a vision of life, if it is to be 
valid and of authentic and lasting value, 
must be wide, and inclusive, and unflinch- 
ing, as well as high and ideal; and being 
invincibly truthful and perceptive, as he is 
courageous and sincere, he gives us in this 
latest work of his, as he has given us before, 
an order of literature which, in its virile 
sobriety, its steadiness of purpose, its vivid- 
ness, and fluent power, is admirable. 

Mr. Morrison’s characters are literally 
“publicans and sinners”: the people of 
Wapping and Ratcliff Highway — ruffianly 
*longshoremen, drunkards, and abandoned 
women, slugs and thieves and murderers: 
the very foulest dregs of London’s East End. 
The action of The Hole in the Wall revolves 
about the murder of an absconding ship- 
owner, and the varying and tragic fortunes 
of the murderer and his accomplices and ene- 
mies. The Hole in the Wall is a sailor’s 
tavern on the river’s edge, about which, in 
the main, the action centres. Mr. Morrison’s 
work is, one hastens to say, as far as pos- 
sible removed from melodrama, in its in- 
tention and in its effect. His crises and 
climaxes are achieved with the very sim- 
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plest, the most reticent, means, with perfect 
repose and perfect completeness. One can- 
not soon forget the cumulative and pene- 
trating horror of such scenes as the murder 
of the ship-owner Marr,—which is suggested 
rather than described,—or the blinding of 
Dan Ogle, or his death in the final catastro- 
phe, the burning of the Hole in the Wall— 
“there at a window appeared the Groping 
Man, a dreadful figure. In no darkness now, 
but ringed about with bright flame I saw 
him: the man whose empty, sightless eye- 
pits I had seen scarce twelve hours be- 
fore. . . . The shade was gone from over 
the place of the eyes, and down the seared 
face and among the rags of blistered skin 
rolled streams of horrible great tears, forced 
from the raw lids by scorching smoke. His 
clothes smoked about him as he stood— 
groping, groping still, he knew not whither; 
and his mouth opened and closed with sounds 
scarce human. . . . The blind man’s black- 
ened hands came down on the blazing sill, 
and leapt from the touch. Then came a 
great crash, with a single second’s dulling 
of the whole blaze. For an instant the 
screaming, sightless, weeping face remained, 
and then was gone”—a horror which is 
achieved, as we have said, with the utmost 
economy of means, and yet with overwhelm- 
ing puissance and effect. So it is with his 
creation of character. His people are neither 
types nor caricatures; they are individ- 
uals whom one knows with an intimacy 
that belongs to actual flesh: the boy Stephen, 
and Grandfather Nat, and Blind George, and 
Dan and Mrs. Grimes, and that infinitely 
pathetic figure, Musky Mag—vivid and un- 
forgettable personalities, who stamp them- 
selves upon the imagination with haunting 
intensity and conviction. 

Sombre and terrible as is this poignant 
tragedy of the slums, there yet issues out of 
the heart of its misery and its pitiless 
squalor and depravity something that is 
very different from despair: an emotion, on 
the contrary, that makes for enlightenment, 
for a richer, a more responsive humanity, a 
larger tenderness—a purification, in short, 
through that pity and terror whereby we are 
put in touch with immortal things.—[Mc- 
Clure, Phillips € Co.] 





“Fame for a Woman” 


TAKE a childless couple, possessing suffi- 
cient income to escape petty domestic an- 
noyances, the husband a brilliant young bar- 
rister with political ambition, the wife 
clever and ambitious for a literary career; 
let the husband become more and more ab- 
sorbed in his work, and the wife more and 
more absorbed in her writing—and what 
will result? That is the kernel question in- 
directly put forth by Cranstoun Metcalfe in 
the very interesting novel, Fame for a 
Woman. The scenes of the story are 
laid principally in London, and the wo- 
man in the case is Mrs. Glanville, wife 
of “Tom” Glanville—a man of charac- 
ter, of brilliant intellect and force. Perhaps 
because she is childless and practically free 
from household duties, also because she has 
a certain energy needing outlet, and, further- 
more, beeause circumstances throw her 
among a set of men and women who write 
for publication, Mrs. Glanville becomes pos- 
sessed of the idea that she is little short of 
a literary genius, and that in time she will 
be recognized as such. 

Among her writing friends is Merrick, the 
editor of a periodical of cheap literary ma- 
terial, and a number of his contributors who 
hover around him. But in contrast to these 
self-deluded geniuses is a fine character, 
Ethel Campbell, a young woman who is 
really striving for a legitimate literary 
career. Tom Glanville’s most intimate 
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friend, Hill, is also a true literary work- 
man, in the sense of being critic and ad- 
viser to a responsible publisher; and he, 
seeing how far apart Mr. and Mrs. Glan- 
ville are drifting, tries to make her under- 
stand the truth of the situation; tries to 
make her realize that she can never do 
other than mediocre work, and, what is 
hardest for her, endeavors to show her how 
immeasurably superior to her mental equip- 
ment is her husband’s brilliant intellect. 
Whether Hill was wise in his efforts each 
reader must determine; and also must each 
decide for himself or herself whether it was 
Mrs. Glanville’s duty to efface herself ard 
throw her whole being into furthering her 
husband’s career. It is a pretty delicate 
question thus raised by the author of 
Fame for a Woman. Should a wife, 
possessing sufficient leisure, and talent for 
musie or painting or writing, merely exer- 
cise such talent in a dilettante fashion; or 
should she strike out boldly for an indi- 
vidual career? Most sane people will say 
that in this, as in most other cases, the 
circumstances should govern. Tom Glan- 
ville loved his wife and she loved him; but 
her ambition and energy compelled her to 
active work in some direction, and she 
chose what seemed to her the line of least 
resistance—and of course they drifted apart. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that 
Fame for a Woman is something more 


than a story, but it is, nevertheless, a story - 


of real interest. Careless readers may find 
fault with the constant use of epigrammatic 
“speeches” on the part of many of the 
characters, and, because of these, imagine 
that the author is trying to be clever. But 
that is far from the fact. The author is 
correct in making his cheap literary work 
men and women utter such “speeches.” 
Really important literary characters would 
not thus strain for effect, of course. Whether 
Fame for a Woman catches the public 
fancy remains to be seen. But it is worth 
reading by those who like a good story well 
told.—[Putnam.] 





At the Puppet Show 


Serious attempts to write humor have 
been responsible for many wasted pages and 
much midnight oil, but rarely for so large 
a book as Paul Kelver, Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s latest fiction. As frequently hap- 
pens in such cases, much of the humor is 
apparently unconscious, hard as it is to be- 
lieve that so accomplished a fun-maker is 
not himself in the joke. Paul’s father was 
a “worn, bent man with the ugliest mouth 
and the loveliest eyes,” and his mother was 
a “saint,” or, what is much the same thing, 
“a true wife.” Paul was encumbered with 
a spinster, Aunt Fan, whose principal occu- 
pation was “ crouching over the kitchen fire, 
her skirt and crinoline rolled up round her 
waist.” Occasionally she would “drat the 
boy ” or recommend that he be skinned alive. 
In his early years, Paul made older per- 
sons uncomfortable by asking too many 
questions about his origin, but he stopped 
all that when his mother took him to the 
top of a tall tower and explained all. 
Soon after, mother, aunt, and boy left the 
country where they had been living, because 
a pump had jammed and all their money 
had been drowned in a mine, and joined 
Paul’s father in London, where he was 
practising law and living on five shillings a 
week. Paul’s father was one of those im- 
practicable persons who always invest all 
their money in the enterprise that goes to 
smash most completely, and then attempt to 
recover the family fortune by foolish 
schemes that deceive everybody except the 
tartar aunt and the astute reader. The 
London home was not luxurious, and the 
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family never kept more than one servant, 
nor kept that little long. At length a gener- 
ous client appeared in the person of Noel 
Hasluck, who was very rich, but not osten- 
tatious except in the use of his h’s. Has- 
luck had a “little gell” named Barbara, 
who possessed “that rare gold hair that 
holds the light so that upon her face, which 
seemed of dainty porcelain, there ever fell a 
softening radiance as from some shining au- 
reole.” Paul did not kiss her, though “ old 
Hasluck ” told him he might, “ nor ever felt 
I wanted to, upon the mouth.” 

The Hasluck fees were large enough to 
send Paul to school and buy new lace cur- 
tains for the front windows. At school he 
met a wonderful boy named Dan, who show- 
ed him how to use a translation for his 
Latin, and as the other boys had never 
heard of translations, and seemed to have 
no means of finding out about them, Paul 
stood high in his class. Dan, who was the 
largest and oldest boy in the third form, pre- 
ferred, on the other hand, to sit at the foot 
of the class because it was nearest the 
door. Dan never lost this post of honor but 
once, when he was surprised into answering 
a question correctly. He had an arm like 
an easy-chair, which he frequently put round 
Paul when he was tired. At this period the 
Kelver family made a little money in the 
stock-market through tips contributed by 
Barbara, who continued friendly, though 
Hasluck withdrew his patronage when 
Paul’s father called him a swindler and 
other hard names. About this time there 
was also a “second Mrs. Teidelmann,” who 
wore black lace and was very rich. Paul’s 
father looked after her business affairs, and 
this grieved his mother very much. There 
was a reconciliation, however, and both 
parents and the spinster aunt died in the 
tenth chapter. 

Paul sank lower and lower. He tried 
law and the foreign commission trade, and 
even became “hopelessly, vulgarly drunk,” 
and engaged to a girl with “red, rough 
hands,” on which grew “one or two warts.” 
Finally, Paul reached the depths of the 
comic-opera chorus, where he was recog- 
nized the very first night by Dan, who was 
sitting in a press seat. From that evening 
Paul’s fortunes began to mend. With Dan 
he took apartments in the house of an 
“original old fellow, Deleglise, .... who 
for twenty years had made cooking his 
hobby.” Deleglise had a daughter, Nora, 
who “snorted,” and with whose gray eyes 
and frank manners Paul fell in love. He 
wrote stories and plays that made him fa- 
mous and respected, in spite of an evil 
theatrical manager who stole a play and 
blamed it on Paul. Barbara became the 
Countess Huéscar, and the impression is 
conveyed that, somehow, it served her right. 
It is also given the reader to wonder, af- 
ter closing the book on the domestic joys 
of Paul and Nora, why Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome did not follow the excellent advice 
of an elderly gentleman who, meeting Paul 
casually on a park bench, whispered, “ No 
man ever made money or fame but by writ- 
ing his very best.”—[Dodd, Mead.] 





Short Tales of Egypt 


Mr. Giepert ParKER has written fifteen 
strenuous tales of the Nile country, collected 
them between covers, with a frontispiece in 
color, and called the result Donovan Pasha, 
and Some People of Egypt. It may safely 
be premised that Donovan Pasha, “ Dicky 
Donovan—twenty-five ‘and no mustache, 
pink-cheeked and rosy-hearted, and no white 
spots on his liver,’” is the hero of most of 
these tales. Dicky lives in modern Arabian 
Nights and delights in hair-breadth escapes, 
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He can talk Arabic like a native, only bet- 
ter, skip his light way attired as an Egyp- 
tian dancing-girl into a ring of Mussulman 
conspirators, learn their secrets, escape and 
act on them. He always suspects the right 
persons, and at the nick of time catches 
them at their deviltry, to their own un- 
doing. He prevents assassinations and re- 
bellions against the Khedive, stops the 
spread of cholera, defies a Bluebeard of a 
Mudir at the door of his own harem, and 
convinces him that suicide with one of his 
discarded wives would create an amiable 
diversion the following morning, for thus 
only could her soul enter paradise. In short, 
Dicky with his aides and abettors, in their 
picturesque environment of Egyptian misery 
and British uniforms, all talking a jargon 
of Eastern names pieced out with English 
words, like spoiled Kiplings, is one of those 
charming heroes of fiction in whose triumphs 
we all rejoice, and by whose calamities we 
are not cast down, for we know they are 
temporary.—[Appleton. ] 





A Convincing Modern Fable 


In The Right Princess, Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham has told a tale of love and faith- 
cure which will seem not too improbable to 
most of her readers, and to the remainder 
the record of a miracle and, therefore, not 
improbable at all. It chiefly concerns 
Frances Rogers, a young and pretty school- 
mistress of Melrose, Massachusetts, her 
maiden aunt of Mayflower antecedents, and 
an English family cast for a summer on 
the shore of Long Island. The centre of 
this family is William Hereford, the heir to 
a title and an estate. “Up to the time he 
was twelve years of age he was as bright 
and normal as a child could be. Then he 
had scarlet fever very severely. His life was 
barely saved, and during his convalescence 
he had a terrible fall, after which he was 
unconscious for hours.” The result was the 
undeveloped brain of a young lad in the 
body of a handsome and athletic youth of 
twenty-one. The satellites of this dead lumi- 
nary are his father’s sister, Miss Hereford, 
and his mother’s brother, Maurice Burling. 
They have brought him to America for a 
change of scene and in the hope that his 
mind will awake in response to some con- 
genial nature, but he repulses all strangers, 
and daily grows morose and violent. At this 
juncture Miss Graves, the schoolmistress’s 
maiden aunt, answers Miss Hereford’s ad- 
vertisement for a housekeeper, obtains the 
situation, and, at the invitation of her em- 
ployer, brings to the Long Island country- 
seat as her companion the niece whom she 
has brought up as a daughter. The aunt 
has the democratic instincts and fearless- 
ness of the New England rural spinster, 
and the niece adds to these a modern edu- 
cation, a melodious voice, an ability to dress 
well, and a course in Christian Science in 
Boston. Overcome the geographical obstacles 
separating these persons, and the rest will 
be easy in the skilful hands of Mrs. Burn- 
ham, who has a keen sense of a good situa- 
tion, an ability to depict characters clearly 
and vigorously, and a pretty facility for 
writing conversations that sound like human 
speech. The task thrust upon Frances 
Rogers is thus explained by Laura Jewett, 
a summer neighbor of the Herefords, whose 
mother had been a member of Frances’s 
Christian Science class in Boston: 

“Tt seems that the situation is something 
like that in an old fairy story. A princess 
is expected to break that spell that holds 
this unfortunate youth, and his guardians 
are travelling about the world in search of 
her.” 

Of course it is Frances’s sympathetic and 





tactful words and manner that unfold the 
possibilities of the dormant mind, until the 
great boy drops his sullen demeanor with 
his beads and other toys, and awakes to the 
larger interests of life. With what gentle- 
ness and unselfish devotion Frances applied 
the doctrines of her faith to leading this 
groping mind out of the dark, Mrs. Burn- 
ham has graphically told. She has also in- 
dicated lightly the greater difficulties of 
converting Frances’s aunt and her aunt’s 
employers to her view. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that the young Sir William Here- 
ford—for he inherited the title during the 
progress of the story—should fall in love 
with his fair princess. It is, perhaps, not 
so inevitable in fiction, but more inherently 
probable in human life, that Frances should 
have loved, not the boy, but the man who 
most deeply loved her, the Maurice Burling 
of the story. How the uncle renounced his 
love in favor of the boy to whom he had 
learned to give up everything, and how he 
learned the truth and claimed his own; 
how Laura Jewett became Lady Hereford; 
and how the practical Miss Graves shed her 
Puritan traditions in the light of Christian 
Science—are convincingly told.—[Houghton, 
Mifflin.] 





Our Lady of the Beeches 


Tuts is a delicious bit of fiction which has 
run a pleasant course for a few months in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The human nature of 
the tale is of the kind that makes the world 
agreeable to men and women whose refine- 
ment is perhaps a little exacting. The lady of 
the beeches is really a lady, although this 
statement may be received with surprise by 
those who have gained from other sources 
their impressions of ladies of the Austrian 
court, who sup with emperors and dance with 
royal highnesses; while the pessimist is a 
gentleman who, like a good many other labo- 
ratory pessimists, blooms into a large kind 
of chivalry under appropriate influences, or 
when, to use his own metaphor, the right 
kind of shadows dance upon him. 

There is skilful art displayed by the 
Baroness von Hutten in developing the ma- 
terialism and the askant look at life which 
is in the nature of the woman, who is first 
introduced to us as a dreamer in her for- 
est, and, on the other hand, the spirituality 
which gushes from the man when the rock 
of his pessimism is touched by the woman’s 
wand. The story begins with a letter writ- 
ten by the woman to the man from her 
beeches, where her spirituality so dominates 
her that she questions the truthfulness, 
even the sincerity, of the man’s scientific 
theories, which have been set forth in a 
book which he has just published anony- 
mously. The subtle woman has divined the 
man under the pessimist, and anonymity 
and yet mutual knowledge contribute the 
charm of the correspondence which follows, 
once the woman has broken the ice. The 
man blossoms quickly into a life of senti- 
ment after his first protest against the sus- 
picion expressed by his unknown corre- 
spondent, who, it seems to him, is especially 
deserving of chastisement for having forced 
upon him not only her criticism, but her 
misunderstanding of him. 

“Tf,” he writes, “there is one exasper- 
ating thing in the world to a man who has 
spent his best years looking down, deep 
down, into the recesses of life, seen things 
as they are, and detected their false color- 
ing, as well as the deceit practised on the 
senses of this jabbering, stupid flock of 
sheep called mankind,—it is to be told that 
he does not really believe in what he has 
learned by years of hard work.” This is in 
May, and the next March he is begging his 
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still wilfully self-concealing friend to send 
him violets from her woods. 

And she: “Do you, among your crucibles 
and tests, find the peace and rest that I 
do here under my great, quiet, understand- 
ing trees?” And this is also in the first 
May. In June he is begging her for a reve- 
lation of her identity, and declaring that, by 
reason of his scientific acumen, he knows 
her to be beautiful; while she repels him, 
and lapses into coquetry which suggests a 
cozy corner among cushions and tea things, 
and does not smell at all of primeval beeches 
or damp forest earth, for she not only de- 
clines to unmask, but mendaciously says 
that she is slightly cross-eyed and is cursed 
with large red ears. But in a little while 
she is telling him tales, somewhat musty, 
of London drawing-room morality; is ap- 
pealing to him from the Mediterranean to 
advance money for her to an old servant’s 
bad husband in America; and in a little 
more than a year is arousing his anger 
and jealousy by narrating to him the comic 
and horrifying proposal of an old friend 
that she elope with him from her hus- 
band. 

The two meet for the first time, quite 
accidentally, in the weaving shadows of 
Maine woods, and of the lives of the old 
French servant and her singing, faithless, 
bad French husband. And yet, influential 
as beech-trees are on the fortunes of the 
lady and the gentleman, the woody delights 
of the book are those of the idealist who 
dreams by the firelight of the hearth rather 
than by that of the camp, and the book it- 
self is for the contentment of the intro- 
spective hour at home.—[Houghton, Mifflin.] 





Books and Authors 


How did Marian Evans when she began 
to write fiction come to adopt the pseudo- 
nym “George Eliot”? The assumption has 
been that she chose “George” because that 
was Lewes’s Christian name, and “ Eliot,” 
according to Mr. Cross, was “a good mouth- 
filling easily pronounced word.” Mr. Clem- 
ent Shorter, in the Sphere, recently ven- 
tured a more plausible and romantic reason. 
He has discovered that a British officer 
named George Donnithorne Eliot left War- 
wickshire for India when George Eliot was 
some seventeen years of age, that he re- 
turned more than once to England, and in 
1854—just three years previous to the 
publication of Scenes of Clerical Life—he 
was drowned at Naini Tal in India. When 
we remember that Warwickshire was George 
Eliot’s country, that Arthur Donnithorne 
is one of the principal characters in Adam 
Bede, the evidence would seem to point 
strongly to George Donnithorne Eliot as 
having provided the novelist with her fa- 
mous nom de guerre, and with the name of 
one of her characters, if indeed it does not 
hint at an early sentimental relationship, 
long forgotten and buried in oblivion. Mr. 
Shorter, in presenting these facts, which he 
has unearthed, modestly admits that they 
may be mere coincidence,* but the evidence 
is all in favor of their being true, and, if 
we accept them, they add at least an item of 
literary interest, if not of literary value, to 
our knowledge of George Eliot. 


Mr. Shorter is not so successful in an- 
other George Eliot “find” which he sub- 
mits. He prints the following undated 
letter—“ not hitherto, I believe, published,” 
he adds: 

Have you, dear Patty, read any of T. 
Carlyle’s works? He is a grand favorite of 
mine, and I venture to recommend to you 
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his Sartor Resartus. His soul is a shrine of 
the brightest and purest philanthropy, kin- 
dled by the live coal of gratitude and devo- 
tion to the author of all things. I should 
observe that he is not orthodox. 


The original letter (of which the above 
is only an extract) is dated “ Foleshill, De- 
cember 16, 1841,” and appeared with three 
other extracts of early letters written by 
Miss Evans to a school friend, in Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, Vol- 
ume II., edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll 
and Thomas J. Wise (1896). The touch in 
the last sentence of the letter is delightful, 
for Miss Evans had not yet begun to cast 
her mind loose from her own orthodox 
moorings. Another extract from one of 
these early and little known letters, writ- 
ten in April, 1845, six years before she met 
Lewes, reveals a premeditated attachment 
which went so far as to induce her to 
thoughts of marriage. She writes to the 
friend of her school days: 


What should you say to my becoming a 
wife? Should you think it a duty to ascer- 
tain the name of the rash man that you 
might warn him from putting on such a 
matrimonial hair-shirt as he would have 
with me? I did meditate an engagement, 
but I have determined, whether wisely or not 
I cannot tell, to defer it, at least for the 
present. 

If there was a romance in her life at 
this time, it has certainly escaped her 
biographers, as this is the only reference, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
to be found anywhere to the contemplated 
marriage. 


“How to become a novelist.” That is the 
subject of a symposium by which an enter- 
prising English editor has beguiled a num- 
ber of famous novelists to contribute to the 
pages of his magazine. Mr. Neil Munro tells 
the beginner that he must be born a novel- 
ist; but that is only to confirm the would- 
be literary espirant in his foolhardiness, for 
who that aspires to the fame of fiction does 
not believe himself a heaven-inspired genius? 
Mr. Max Pemberton insists on having “a 
story to tell,” but that simply means that 
you must catch your fish before you eat it. 
Mr. William Le Queux, whom we have always 
admired as the most ingenious self-advertis- 
ing novelist on top of the earth, writes the 
initial article, and, to say the least of it, 
he takes a very vulgar view of the novelist’s 
calling. First, he says, in effect, study your 
public, find out what it wants, then give it 
to them. He lowers the standard of his 
profession to the level of the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker. It defines at 
once his own point of view and the cheap 
quality of his fiction. Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
in recent memory through his dramatized 
“Miranda of the Balcony,” protests: “ Nor 
do I believe that popularity, and by that I 
mean a genuine and lasting popularity, is to 
be obtained by perpetually and deliberately 
aiming at it.” Among other contributors 
who uphold the dignity of letters in fiction 
in taking a high standard for the making of 
a novelist are Mr. Quiller-Couch, “ Lucas 
Malet,” Mr. E. F. Benson, and Sir Gilbert 
Parker. In his flashing epigrammatic man- 
ner, Benjamin Swift sums the matter up in 
a sentence: “ The best art is an affair of per- 
sonalities; great art is not an echo, but 
an apocalypse.” The presence of Mr. Ben- 
son among us serves to remind us that he 
has written several capital novels which 
still hold their place in the best fiction of 
recent years. The Vintage and The Capsina 
are historical romances of the Greek war of 
independence in 1820-1821; The Princess 
Sophia, The Judgment Books, and Limita- 
tions are stories of modern life, original in 
conceit and striking in execution. 
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The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 
(A Satire) 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART II 


MONSIEUR MEETS MR. LUMME AND ENGAGES 
A VALET 
z 

“ A FRIEND in need,” say the English, “is 
a friend indeed.” And who could be more 
in need of a friend than I at that moment? 
It was like the rolling up of London fog- 
banks and the smile of the sun peeping 
through at last. No longer was I quite 
alone in my exile. If you have ever wan- 
dered sclitary through an unknown city, lis- 
tened io a foreign tongue and to none oth- 
er, eaten alien viands, fallen into strange 
misadventures, and all without a single 
friendly ear to confide your troubles to, you 
will sympathize with the joyous swelling 
of my heart as I faced my barrister at that 
luncheon. And he,I assure you—he was a 
very other person from the indifferent Eng- 
lishman of the journey. The good heart 
was showing through, still obscured though 





it was by the self-contained manner and 
the remnants of that suspicion with which 
every Briton is taught to regard the insin- 
uating European. 

I have already given you a sketch of his 
exterior: the smooth, fair hair, the ruddy 
cheek, the clear eye, and, I should add, the 
compressed and resolute mouth; also, not 
least, the admirable fit of his garments. Now 
I can fill in the picture. Name, to begin 
with, Richard Shafthead, younger son of 
honest Conservative baronet; eldest brother 
provided with an income, I gather; Dick 
with injunctions to earn one. Hence at- 
tendance at courts of justice, a respectable 
gravity of apparel, and that compression of 
the lips. In speech courteous upon a slight 
acquaintance, though without any excessive 
anxiety to please; on greater intimacy, very 
much to the point without regarding much 
the susceptibilities of his audience. Yet this 
bluntness was tempered always by good- 
fellowship, and sometimes by a smile; and 
beneath it flowed, deep down and scarcely 
ever bubbling into the light of day, a stream 
of sentiment that linked him with the poetry 
of his race. My friend Shafthead would 
have laughed outright had you told him 
this. Nevertheless, this secret is the skele- 
ton in the respectable English cupboard. 
Your John Bull is an edifice of sentiment 
jealously covered by a boarding on which 
are displayed advertisements of pills and 
other practical commodities. It is his one 
fear lest any one should discover this pre- 
posterous and hideous erection is not the 
real building. 

On that first afternoon of our acquaint- 
ance, I found Dick courteous before lunch, 
genial after (I took care to “make him 
proud,” as the English say). I was perfect- 
ly frank, told him my true name, the plot 
that had miscarried, my flight to England— 
everything. 
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“ And now,” I said, “tell me, my friend, 
how to live as an Englishman. I do not 
mean to adopt the English mind, the English 
sentiment, but only to move in your world, 
so long as I must live in it. I want to 
see, I want to hear, I want to record my 
impressions and my adventures. As the 
time is not ripe to wield the sword, I shall 
wield the eyes and the pen. Also, I shall 
doubtless fall in love, and I should like to 
hunt a fox and shoot a pheasant.” 

We laughed together at this programme; 
in brief, we made a good beginning. 

That afternoon we set out together to look 
for suitable apartments for myself, and by 
a happy chance we had hardly gone a hun- 
dred paces before we spied a gentleman ap- 
proaching us whom Shafthead declared to 
be a veritable authority on London life; 
also a cousin of his own. 

“ But will he not be busy?” I inquired. 

“Young devil,” answered Shafthead, “ it 
will serve to keep him out of mischief for 
an hour or two.” 

Thereupon I was presented to Mr. Teddy 
Lumme, a young gentleman of small stature, 
with a small, cheerful, clean-shaven dark 
face, and a large hat that sloped backwards 
and sideways towards a large collar. His 
elbows moved as though he were driving a 
cab, his boots shone brightly enough to serve 
for mirrors, his morning coat was cut in 
imitation of the “ pink” of a huntsman, a 
large mass of variegated silk was fastened 
beneath his collar by a neat pearl pin; in 
a word, he belonged to a type that is uni- 
versal, yet this specimen was unmistakably 
English. In age, I learned afterwards that 
he was just twenty-five, emancipated for lit- 
tle more than a year from the University of 
Oxford, and still enjoying the relief from 
the rigorous rules of that institution. No 
accusation of reticence to be made against 
Mr. Lumme! He talked all the time, cheer- 
fully and artlessly. 

“You want rooms?” he said. “Quelle 
chose? I mean, don’t you know what kind? 
I don’t know much French, I’m afraid. Oh, 
you talk English. Devilish glad to hear it. 
I say, Dick, you remember that girl I told 
you of? Well, it’s just as I said. I knew, 
damn it all. What do you want to give?” 
(This to me.) “ You don’t care much? That 
simplifies matters.” 

In this way Mr. Lumme entertained us on 
our way, Shafthead regarding him with a 
half-amused, half-sardonic grin—of which 
his relative seemed entirely oblivious, while 
I enjoyed myself amazingly. I felt like 
Captain Cook or the gallant Marchand pa- 
lavering with the chiefs of some equatorial 
state. 

“T demand a cold bath and an English 
servant,” I said. “ Anything else charac- 
teristic you can add, but these are essen- 
tial.” 

I do not know whether Lumme quite un- 
derstood this to be a jest. He took me to 
three sets of apartments, and at each asked 
first to be shown the bath-room, and then 
the servant, after which he inquired the 
price, and whether a tenant was at liberty 
to introduce any guest at any hour. Final- 
ly, to end the story of that day, which be- 
gan in jail and ended so merrily, I found 
myself the tenant of a highly comfort- 
able set of apartments, with everything but 
the valet supplied, at an astonishingly high 
price. 

“ However,” I said to myself, “it may be 
expensive, but it is better than ten years’ 
transportation for burgling Fisher!” 


II 
I had left my hotel and settled in my 
apartments; the labels with Nelson Bunyan 
were removed from my luggage; I had been 
assured that so long as I remained on Eng- 
lish soil I was safe. Next thing I must find 
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a servant; one who should “ know the ropes ” 
of an English life. Lumme had promised to 
make inquiries for me, and I had impressed 
upon him that the following things were 
essential; in fact, I declared that without 
them I should never entertain an applica- 
tion for one instant: 

First, he must be of such an appearance 
as would do me credit, whether equipped in 
the livery I had already designed for him, in 
the cast-off suits I should undoubtedly pro- 
vide him with, or in the guise of an at- 
tendant at the chase or upon the moors. 
Then, that he must be honest enough to 
trust in the room with a handful of mixed 
change, sober enough to leave alone with a 
decanter, discerning enough to arrange an 
odd lot of sixteen boots into eight pairs; 
cleanly enough to pack collars without soil- 
ing them. Finally, he must be polite, obli- 
ging, industrious, discreet, and, if possible, 
a little religious—not sufficiently so to criti- 
cise my conduct, but enough to regulate 
his own. 

I wrote this list down and handed it to 
the obliging Teddy. 

“You will procure him by this afternoon?” 
I said. 

“T know a man who keeps a Methodist 
footman in his separate establishment,” an- 
swered Lumme, after a moment’s reflection. 
“That’s the kind of article you require, I 
suppose. If you get ’em too moral there’s 
apt to be a screw loose somewhere, and if 
you: get ’em the other thing, the spoons go. 
Well, I can’t promise, but I’ll do my best.” 

So this amiable young man departed; and 
I, to pass the time, walked into Piccadilly, 
and there took my seat upon the top of an 
omnibus to enjoy the sunshine and be for 
a time a spectator of the life in the streets. 
To obtain a better view I sat down on the 
front bench close to the driver’s elbow, and 
we had not gone very far before this indi- 
vidual turned to me and remarked, with a 
cordiality that pleased me infinitely and a 
perspicacity that astonished me, 

* Been in London long, sir?” 

“You perceive that I am a stranger, 
then?” I asked. 

“ Well,” said the man, as he cracked his 
whip and drove his lumbering coach straight 
at an orifice between two cabs just wide 
enough, it seemed to me, for a wheelbarrow, 
“T’m a observer, I am. When I sees that 
speckled tie droopin’ from a collar of un- 
known horigin, and them rum kind of boots, 
I says to myself,‘ a Rooshian, for ’alf a sov- 
ereign.’ Come from Rooshia, sir?” 

The man’s naiveté delighted me. 

“T belong to an allied power,” I replied, 
wondering if his power of observation would 
enable him to decide my nationality now. 

He seemed to debate the question as with 
an apropos greeting to each cabman his 


When She wasnt ‘erself; ” 






*bus bumped them to the side and sailed 
down the middle of the street. 

“ Native o’ Manchuria, perhaps?” he haz- 
arded. 

“Not quite; try again.” 

“ Siberia?” he suggested next. 

Seeing that either his imagination or my 


appearance confined his speculation to Asia, 
I told him forthwith that I was French. 

“French?” he said. “ Well, now, I’m sur- 
prised to ’ear it, sir. If you'll excuse me 
saying so, you don’t look like no French- 
man.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“T always thought they was little chaps, 
no bigger than a monkey. Why, you’re as 
tall as most Englishmen.” 

Considering that my friend could not pos- 





sibly have measured more than five feet 
two inches, and that I am five feet nine 
in my socks, I was highly diverted by this. 

“Have you seen many Frenchmen?” I 
asked him. 

“JT knew one once,” he replied, after a 
minute or two’s thought and a brief inter- 
ruption to invite some ladies on the pave- 
ment to enter his ’*bus. “He was a waiter 
at the Bull’s ’Ead, *“Ighbury. I drove a 
*bus that way then, and there was a young 
lady served in the bar, him and me was 
both sweet on. Nasty, greasy little man ’e 
was,—meaning no reflection on you, sir. 
They couidn’t make out where the fresh 
butter went, and when he’d left—which he 
’ad to for kissing the missis when she 
wasn’t ’erself, having ’ad a drop more than 
’er usual—do you know what they found, 
sir?” 

I confessed my inability to guess this se- 
cret. 

“Why, he’d put it all on ’is_ beastly 
’air,—two pounds a week, sir, of the very 
best fresh butter in *Ighbury. Perhaps, sir, 
I’ve been prejudiced against Frenchmen in 
consequence.” 

I admitted that he had every excuse, and 
asked him whether my buttered compatriot 
had won the maiden’s affections in addition 
to his other offences. 

“No, sir,” said he. “I’m ’appy to say 
she had more sense. More sense than to take 
either of us.” 

At this point my friend’s attention was 
called to the exigencies of his profession, 
and I had an opportunity of studying more 
attentively this entertaining specimen of the 
cockney. 

He was, as I have said, a very short man, 
from thirty to thirty-five years of age, I 
judged, red-cheeked and snub-nosed, with a 
bright, cheerful eye, and the most friendly 
and patronizing manner. Yet he was per- 
fectly respectful and civil, despite the know- 
ledge of my unfortunate nationality. In 
fact, it seemed his object to place me as 
far as possible at my ease, and enable me to 
forget for a space the blot upon my origin. 

“There’s some quite clever Frenchmen, 
I’ve ’eard tell,” he said, presently. “ That 
there ’ydrophia man, and Napoleon Bony- 
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party, in his way too, I suppose, though we 
don’t think so much of ’im over ’ere.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” I said. 

“Well, sir,” he explained, “we believes 
in a man ’aving his fair share of what’s 
goin’, Like as if me and a friend goes 
into a public ’ouse and another gentleman 
he comes in, and he says, ‘ What’s it going 
to be this time?’ or, ‘Name your gargle, 
gents,’ or words to some such effec’; and 
we says, ‘Right you are, old man,’ and ’as 
a drink at his expense. Now it wouldn’t 
be fair if I says to the young lady, ‘I'll ’ave 
a ’ole bottle of Scotch whiskey, miss, and 
what I can’t drink I’ll take ’ome in a noos- 
paper,’ and I leaves ’im to pay for all that; 
would it, sir? Well, that’s what Bonyparty 
done; ’e tried to get more nor his share 0’ 
what was goin’ in Europe. Not that it 
affec’s us much, we being able to take care 
of ourselves, but we don’t like to see it, 
sir. That’s ’ow it is.” 

All this time we had been going east- 
wards into the City of London, and now we 
were arrived at the most extraordinary scene 
of confusion you can possibly imagine. I 
should be afraid to say how many ‘buses 
and cabs were struggling and surging in a 
small open space at the junction of several 
streets. Foot - passengers in hundreds bus- 
tled along the pavements or dived between 
the horses, and, immobile in the midst of 
it, the inevitable policeman appeared actual- 
ly to be sifting this mob according to some 
mysterious scheme. 

“ Cheer—O!” cried my friend upon the 
box. “’Ow’s the price o’ lime juice this 
morning? That there’s wot we calls The 
Bank, sir, where the Queen keeps ’er money, 
and the Rothschilds and the like o’ them; 
guarded by seven ’undred of the flower o’ the 
British army, it is, the hofficer bein’ hin- 
variably a millionaire ’isself in case he’s 
tempted to steal. Garn yerself, and git yer 
face syringed with a fire-’ose! You can’t 
clean it no’ow else. The ’andsome hedi- 
fice to your right, sir, is the Mansion ’Ouse; 
not the station of that name, but the ’ome 
of the Lord Mayor; kind o’ gove’nor of the 
City, ’e is; ’as a hextraordinary show of ’is 
own on taking that hoath of hoffice; people 
comes all the way from Halgiers and San 
Francisco to see it; camels and ’orses got 
up like chargers of the holden time, and men 
disguised so as their own girls wouldn’t 
know ’em. Representing hart, hindustries, 
and hempire, that’s their game. P’leeceman, 
them there bloomin’ whiskers of yours will 
get mowed off by a four-wheel cab some day, 


" ‘ow. ’Il 
Gone tock ?° 





and then ’ow’ll you look? ‘Too bloomin’ 
funny, am I? More’n them whiskers is, hin- 
terfering with the traffic like that. 

“ Yes, sir, we ’as a rest ’ere for a few min- 
utes; we ain’t near at the end yet, though.” 

I shall leave it to your judgment to guess 
which of these remarks were addressed to 
me, and which to various of his countrymen 
in this vortex of wheels and human beings. 
For a few minutes he now sat at ease in a 
quieter street (though, my faith! no street 
in this City of London but would seem busy 
in most towns), apparently deliberating 
what topic to enter upon next. I say ap- 
parently deliberating, but on further ac- 
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quaintance with my good “ Halfred,” as he 
called himself (the aspirated form of “ Al- 
fred” used by the cockney, Alfred being 
the name of England’s famous monarch), I 
came to the conclusion that his mind never 
was known to go through any such process. 
What came first into his head flew straight 
to his tongue, till by constant use that 
organ had got into a state of unstable 
equilibrium, like the tongue of a toy manda- 
rin that oscillates for five minutes if you 
move him ever so gently. In a word, Hal- 
fred was an inveterate chatterbox. Even had 
I been that very compatriot of mine who had 
so deeply and, I could not but admit, so 
justly roused his ire, he would, I am sure, 
have chattered just as hard. 

By the time we were under way again 
and threading the eastern alleys of the City 
—for they are called streets only by cour- 
tesy—his tongue had started too, and he was 
talking just as hard as ever. 


III 

Out of the limits of this City of London 
we drove into the beginnings of the East. 
Not the Orient of the poet and the trav- 
eller, the land of the thousand and one 
nights, but the miles and miles of brick 
where some millions of Londoners pass an 
existence that ages me to think of. Pic- 
ture to yourself a life more desolate of joys 
than the arctic, more crowded with fellow- 








animals than any ant-heap, uglier than the 
Great Desert, as poor and as diseased as 
Job. Not even the wealthy there to gossip 
about and gape at, no great house to envy 
and admire, no glitter anywhere to distract, 
except in the music-halls of an evening. 
Yet they work on and do not hang themselves 
—poor devils! 

But I grow serious where I had set out 
to be gay, and thoughtful when you are ask- 
ing for a summersault. Worse still, I am 
solemn, sitting at the elbow of my cheer- 
ful Halfred. : 

That genial driver of the omnibus was not 
one whit depressed upon coming into this re- 
gion; nor, to tell the truth, was I that 
morning, for I could only see the wide main 
road, very airy after the lanes of the City, 
and crowded with quite a different popula- 
tion. No longer the business man with 
shining hat, hands in pocket, quick step, 
and anxious face; no longer the well-dressed 
woman (business also, I imagine) hurrying 
likewise through the throng; no longer the 
jingling hansom; but, instead, the compa- 
triot of the prophets, the costermonger with 
his barrow, the residue of Hungary and Po- 
land, the pipe of the British workman, 
wains of hay on the midst of the road, drays 
and lorries and an occasional omnibus jolt- 
ing at the sides; to be sure, there was life 
enough to look at. 

As for my friend, his talk began to turn 
more upon his own private affairs. Ap- 
parently there was less around to catch his 
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attention, and, as I have said, he had to 
talk, and so spoke of himself. As I sat 
on the top of that ’bus, listening with con- 
tinuous amusement to his curious reminis- 
cences and naif philosophy, I studied him 
more attentively than ever, for, as you shall 
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presently hear, I had more reason. His 
dress, I noticed, was neat beyond the aver- 
age of drivers: a coat of box-cloth, once 
light yellow, now of various shades, but still 
quite respectable; a felt hat with a flat 
top, glazed to throw off the rain; a colored 
scarf around his neck, whether concealing a 
collar or not I could not say; and some- 
thing round his knees that might once have 
been a rug, or a horse-cloth, or even a piece 
of carpet. 

“Yus,” said Halfred, meditatively, as he 
cracked his whip and urged his *bus at head- 
long speed through a space in the traffic, 
“it’s some rum changes o’ luck I’ve ’ad in 
my day. My father ’e give me a surprisin’ 
good eddication for a hembyro ’bus-driver, 
meaning me to go into the stevedore busi- 
ness in Lime’ouse basin, same as ’e was 
*imself; but my ’ead got swelled a-talkin’ to 
a most superior policeman what ’ad come 
down in the world, and nothing would sat- 
ersfy me but mixin’ in ’igh life. So our rec- 
tor ’e gives me a hintroduction to a bloomin’ 
aunt o’ ’is in the country what wanted a 
boy in buttons, and into buttons I goes, and 
I says to myself, says I, ‘ Halfred, you’re 
goin’ to be a credit to your family, you 
are’; that’s what I says. I often larf now 
a-thinkin’ of it!” 

He paused to blow his nose in a primi- 
tive but effective fashion, and smiled gently 
to himself at these recollections of his 
youthful optimism. 

“How long did you remain in these but- 
tons?” I asked him. 

“ Till I outgrowed them,” said Halfred. 

“ And after that?” 

“T was servant to a gentleman what had- 
vertised for a honest young man, hexperi- 
ence bein’ no hobject.” 

I asked him how he liked that. 

“T was comfortable enough; that I can’t 
deny,” said Halfred. 

“ And why, then, did you leave?” 

“The heverlastin’ reason w’y I does most 
foolish things, sir. My ’eart is too sus- 
cepterble and the ladies’ maid was too cap- 
tivatin’. She wouldn’t ’ave nothin’ to do 
with me, so I chucks the ’ole thing up, and, 
says I, ‘I’ll be hinderpendent, I will.’ ’Ence 
I’m drivin’ a *bus.” 

“ Are you happy now?” I inquired. 

“ Well,” said he, candidly, “I couldn’t say 
as I was exactly ’umped; but it ain’t all 
bottled beer sittin’ in this bloomin’ arm- 
chair with your whiskers froze stiff and the 
’orses’ ’eads out o’ sight in the fog. And 
there ain’t much variety in it, nor much 
chance of becomin’ a millionaire. Hoften 
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and hoften I thinks to myself, ‘What O for 
a pair o’ trousers to fold and a good fire 
in the servants’ ’all, and hinderpendence be 
blowed!’ ” 

I think it was at this moment that an in- 
spiration came into my head. It was rash, 
you will doubtless say; it was certainly 
sudden, but then, as perhaps you have dis- 
covered ere now, I am not the most pru- 
dent of men. This little, cheerful Halfred 
had taken my fancy enormously, and my 
heart was warmed towards him. 

“Halfred,” I asked, abruptly, “are you 
still an honest young man?” 

“TI ’ope so, sir,” said he, with becoming 
modesty and evident surprise. 

“ And now are you experienced?” 

“Well, sir,” he said, “you’ve ’ad three- 
pence worth o’ this ’ere *bus, and you ’aven’t 
seed me scrape off no paint yet.” 

“But I mean, you are experienced in fold- 
ing trousers, in packing shirts, in varnish- 
ing boots, in all the niceties of your old 
profession, are you not? You would do 
credit to a gentleman if he should engage 
you?” 

Halfred looked at me sharply with a true 
cockney’s suspicion of what he feared might 
be “ chaff.” 

“You ain’t a-pulling my leg, sir?” he in- 
quired, guardedly. 

“On the contrary, I am taking your hand, 
as an honest and experienced valet, Hal- 
fred.” 

“ You know of a gentleman as wants one?” 
said he. 

“T do,” I answered, with conviction. 

“Tt ain’t yourself, sir?” 

“Tt is,” said I. 

“ Blimy!” exclaimed Halfred, in an amia- 
ble aside. “What about references?” said 
he. 

“Oh, references; yes. I suppose you had 
better have some references,” I replied; 
though, to tell the truth, I had not thought 
of them before. 

He rubbed his chin with the back of his 
hand, and screwed his rosy face into a 
deliberative expression, while his eyes twin- 
kled cheerfully. 

“T don’t mind ’aving a go at the job,” 
he remarked, after a couple of minutes’ re- 
flection. 

“ Apply this evening,” I said. “ Bring a 
reference, if you have one, and I shall en- 
gage you, Halfred!” 

For the rest of our journey together his 
gratitude and pleasure, his curiosity, and 
his qualms as to how much he remembered 
and how much he had forgotten of a man- 
servant’s duties, delighted me still further, 
and made me congratulate myself upon my 
discrimination and judgment. 

We parted company among the docks and 
shipping of the very far east of London, and 
after rambling for a time by the busy wharves 
and breezy harbor basins, and marvelling 
again at the vastness and variety of this 
city, I mounted another omnibus and drove 
back to my rooms. 

“ A man to see you, sir,” said the maid. 

Could it be Halfred already? 

No, it was a very different individual; a 
tall and stately man with a prim mouth 
and an eye of unfathomable discretion. He 
stood in an attitude denoting at once re- 
spect for me and esteem for himself, and 
followed me to my room upon a gently 
creaking boot. 

“ Well,” said I, at a loss to know wheth- 
er he came to collect a tax or induce 
me to order a coffin, “what can I do for 
you?” 

“Mr. Lumme, sir,” said he, in a mincing 
voice, “has informed me that you was re- 
quiring a man-servant. Enclosed you will 
find Mr. Lumme’s recommendation.” 

He handed me a letter which ran as fol- 
lows: 


























































“ DEAR Monsievur,—I have found the very 
man you want. He was valet to Lord Pluck- 
ham for five years, and could not have learn- 
ed more from any one. Pluckham was very 
particular as to dress, and had many af- 
fairs requiring a discreet servant. He only 
left when P. went bankrupt, and has had 
excellent experience since. Been witness in 
two divorce cases, and is highly recommend- 
ed by all; also a primitive Wesleyan by re- 
ligion, and well educated. You cannot find 
a better man in London, nor as good, I as- 
sure you. His name is John Mingle. Don’t 
lose this chance. I have had some trouble, 
but am glad to have found the very article. 

Yours truly, 
EpwArD LUMME.” 


This was a pretty dilemma! The indus- 
trious and obliging Lumme had found one 
jewel, and in the mean while I had engaged 
another. I felt so ungrateful and guilty 
that I was ashamed to let my good Teddy 
discover what I had done. So, instead of 
telling Mr. Mingle at once that the place 
was filled, I resolved to find him deficient 
in some important point, and decline to en- 
gage him on those grounds. FEasier said 
than done! 

“Your experience has been wide?” I ask- 
ed, looking critical and feeling foolish. 

“Tf I may say so, sir, it has,” said he, 
glancing down modestly at the hat he held 
in his hands. 

“You can iron a hat?” I inquired, cast- 
ing round in my mind for some task too 
heavy for this Hercules. 

He smiled with, I thought, a little pity. 

“Oh, certainly, sir.” 

“Can you cook?” 

“T have hitherto stayed at houses where 
separate cooks were kept,” said he, “ but if 
we should happen to be a-camping out in 
Norway, sir, there isn’t nothing but French 
pastry I won’t be happy to oblige with— 
on a occasion, that’s to say, sir.” 

Not only were Mr. Mingle’s accomplish- 
ments comprehensive, but he evidently look- 
ed upon himself as already engaged by me. 
Internally cursing his impudence, I asked 
next if he could sew. 

“ At a pinch, sir,” said he. “That is,” 
he added, correcting this vulgar expression, 
“if the maids is indisposed, or like as if we 
was on board your yacht, sir, and there was 
no hother alternative.” 

“We” again; and it seemed Mr. Mingle 
expected me to keep a yacht! 

Could he load and clean a gun, saddle a 





horse, ride a bicycle, oil a motor-car, read 
a cipher, and manage a camera? Yes; in 
the absence of the various officials which 
“our” establishment maintained for these 
purposes, Mr. Mingle would be able and will- 
ing to oblige. Moreover, he talked with a 





beautiful accent, and only very occasionally 
misused an aspirate; and there could be no 
doubt he would make an impressive appear- 
ance in any livery I could design. Even as 
a Pierrot he would have looked dignified. 
On what pretext could I reject this paragon? 

“Can you drive an omnibus?” I demanded 
at last, with a flash of genius. 

This time Mr. Mingle looked fairly discon- 
certed. 

“ Drive a homnibus!” said he. “ No, sir; 
my position and prospects have always been 
such that I am happy to say I have never 
had the opportunity of practising.” 

I shook my head. 

“T am afraid,” I said, “that you won’t 
suit me, Mingle. It is my amusement to 
keep a private omnibus.” 

“ Oh, private!” said Mr. Mingle, as though 
that might make a difference. 

But quickly I added: 

“Tt is painted and upholstered just like 
the others. In fact, I buy them second-hand 
when beyond repair. Also, I take poor peo- 


ple from the workhouse for a drive. And 
you must drive it in all weathers.” 
That was the end of Mr. Mingle. In fact, 


I think he was glad to find himself safely 
out of my room again, and what he thought 
of my tastes, and even of my sanity, I think 
I can guess. 

That evening my friend Halfred appear- 
ed, bringing a testimonial to his honesty and 
sobriety from the proprietor of the stables, 
and a brief line of eulogy from the official 
who collected the pence and supplied the 
tickets upon his own ’bus. This last certifi- 
cate ran thus. I give it exactly as it stood: 


“certtifieing alfred Winkes is 1 of The 
best obligging and you will find him kind 
too animils yours Sinseerly P. Widdup.” 


As Halfred explained to me, this was en- 
tirely unsolicited, and Mr. Widdup, he was 
sure, would feel hurt if he learned that it 
had not been presented. 

“You can tell him,” I said, “that it has 
secured the situation for you.” 

I had just told him that I should expect 
him to begin his duties upon the following 
morning, and he was inspecting my apart- 
ment with an air of great interest and sat- 
isfaction, when there came a knock upon the 
door, and in walked Mr. Teddy Lumme him- 
self. He was in evening dress, covered by 
the most recent design in top-coats and the 
most spotless of white scarfs. On his head 
he wore a large opera-hat, tilted at the 
same angle, and on his feet small and shiny 
boots. 

“Hullo!” said he. “Sorry. Am I inter- 
rupting? Came to see if you’d booked Min- 
gle. I suppose you have.” 

“A thousand thanks, my friend, for your 
trouble,” I replied, with an earnestness pro- 
portionate to my feeling of compunction. 
“Mingle was indeed admirable, exquisite. 
In fact, he was perfect in every respect save 
one.” 

“ What’s that?” said Teddy, looking a lit- 
tle surprised. 

“He could not drive an omnibus.” 

I am afraid my friend Teddy thought that 
I was joking. He certainly seemed to have 
difficulty in finding a reply to this. Then 
an explanation struck him. 

“You mean what we call a coach,” ha 
suggested. “Thing with four horses and a 
toot-toot-toot business—post-horn, we call it. 
What?” 

“T mean an omnibus,” I replied. ‘“ The 
elegant, the fascinating British *bus. But 
here [ have found a man who ean drive one. 
This is my new servant, Halfred Winkes.” 

Lumme stared at him, as well he might, 
for Mr. Halfred cut a very different figure 
from the grave, polished, quietly attired Min- 


gle. 
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To produce the very best impression pos- 
sible, he had dressed himself in a suit of 
conspicuously checkered cloth, very tight 
in the leg and wide at the foot, and sur- 
mounted by a very bright blue scarf tight- 
ly knotted round his neck. In his button- 
hole was an artificial tulip; in his pocket 
a wonderful red and yellow handkerchief. 
His ruddy face shone so brightly that I 
shrewdly suspected his friend Widdup had 
scrubbed it with a handful of straw, and 
he held in his hand, pressed against his 
breast, the same shiny water-proof hat be- 
neath which he drove the “bus. 

“ Left your last place long?” asked Lumme 
of this apparition. 

“ Gave ’em notice this arternoon, sir,” said 
Halfred. 

“Who were you with?” 

“London General,” replied Halfred. 

“A London’ general?” said Teddy. 





“Sounds all right. He gave you a good 
character, I suppose?” 

“The very best,” I interposed. 

* Well,” said Lumme, dubiously, “I hope 
you'll turn out all right, and do my friend, 
the monsieur here, credit.” 

As he turned to go, he added to me, aside: 
“Rum-looking chap, he seems to me. Keep 
an eye on him, I’d advise you. Personally, 
I’d have chosen Mingle, but 0’ course you 
know best. Good-night.” 

And I was left with the faithful Hal- 
fred. 

To be Continued. 





The County Fair 
I 
THE GIANT OX 


In tent apart he stands, 
Circled with hushing straw. 

He knows his height of hands; 
He knows he has no flaw. 


Like some divinity 
In temple luminous— 

Oh, who could speak while he 
In silence looks on us! 


See how his horns so wide 
Bear ribbons blue and-red! 
See how his satin hide 
In grand designs is spread! 


And, lo! his head he throws 
For bellowing, but yields 

To human laws he knows, 
And thinks upon the fields. 
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IT 
THE BALLOON 


Here in this sunny open place 
The mighty thing is born. 

It rises in this charméd space— 
It was not here at morn. 


Behold the people standing round « 
In hushed solemnity! 

They see it yearning from the ground, 
They feel its agony. 


What fierce desire pants inside? 
An elephant it mocks! 

With creaséd, thunder-colored hide, 
See how it sways and rocks! 


Its awful back above the trees 
Blots out the landscape fair! 

Its forehead strikes the waiting breeze 
And greets the upper air. 


Oh, from its harness let it rise! 
I cannot bear its pain!— 

And now it soars into the skies, 
Never to come again. s 


Tit 
THE HUNCHBACK CLOWN 


A little platform in the shade 
Upholds him well to view. 
His loud-voiced master’s call is made, 
The girls have danced, the fiddles played, 
He has his work to do. 





Through ghastly paint of bitter mirth 
His quiet face looks out. 

His jokes are older than the earth, 

And when of these he has a dearth 
He turns his back about. 


Oh, gentle martyr of a smile, 
The tears are in my eyes 

To see thy patience to beguile 

The hungry world to joy awhile 
Upon thy sacrifice! 


IV 

THE TIGHT-ROPE WALKER 
Oh high, oh high, 
Against the sky, 

From out the branches green, 
Stepping with care 
Upon the air, 

His lovely form is seen. 


So jewel-bright, 
So fair and light! 
His supple feet are strong. 
Free he may swing, 
For see them cling 
And creep and creep along. 


Keen are his joys 
Of perfect poise, 
His dizzy path he knows. 
He stops half-way 
His trick to play, 
Then gayly onward goes. 


Oh, longed-for trees 
Reach out and seize 
Him safe, with thanks profound! 
The heavens were his! 
How strange it is 
To see him on the ground! 














The Revolution in Venezuela 


By Richard Harding Davis 
See page 1392 

APPARENTLY nothing is so irregular nor so 
haphazard as the manner in which the Pres- 
idents of Venezuela succeed one another. 
But, as a matter of history, the recipe for 
making a President of that country is as 
clearly defined as is that for concocting a 
Spanish omelet. The ingredients for the 
making of a President are several years of 
hard fighting in the field helping to make 
some other man President; money, loaned 
openly by ambitious backers who want cabinet 
positions, or secretly by hard-headed business 
men up North who want concessions; six 
months of propaganda from the islands of 
Curagoa and Trinidad; a tramp-steamer to 
land arms and ammunition; and the cap- 
ture of Barcelona, Maracaibo, Valencia, La 
Guayra, and Caracas, in the order named. 
Ten years ago I made my first visit to Ven- 
ezuela, and the last one this summer. In 
the years between, having a great liking 
for the country and a great belief in her 
future, I followed the coming and passing of 
her Presidents, and found that the triumphal 
march of each was made over the same 
route, and that each gained his inheritance 
by almost the same methods. These meth- 
ods were seldom legal; most frequently the 
Palace was won by much bribery and much 
bloodshed, but it was always attained by 
following certain rules as fixed as those of 
chess. 

Before this number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
appears those now in revolution in Venez- 
uela may have driven Castro from the Cap- 
itol, but this article will serve just as well 
to describe the fortunes of the man who 
succeeds him. His name may be Matos or 
Andrade, or he may be that one of their 
generals who is so fortunate as to first en- 
ter Caracas. No matter which he may be, 
it is safe now to wager that within a month 
after Castro is driven forth, Castro himself, 
or some other one of the “ outs,” will have 
begun a fresh revolution, and that within 
a year the man who succeeds Castro will 
be in open flight. 

These revolutions invariably start from 
the same places—the islands of Curacoa and 
Trinidad. And as before a Presidential cam- 
paign in this country our politicians take 
up their abode in the two hostelries which 
have always been the headquarters of their 
parties —the Fifth Avenue Hotel and the 
Hoffman House—so the Venezuelan who as- 
pires to be President repairs to certain hotels 
of Curacoa and Port of Spain. A revolution 
which did not begin either at the Hotel Del 
Commercio or at the Queen’s Park Hotel 
would be foredoomed to failure. 

Having secured a suite in one of these 
hotels, the aspirant for the Presidency fol- 
lows the other traditional moves of his pre- 
decessors, and if he follows them success- 
fully to a certain point, the people will 
swing to his side. By experience they know 
that if he has made the first five or six 
moves correctly, a checkmate is inevitable, 
and the cities fall before him. What would 
happen if a revolutionist omitted Barcelona 
and Maracaibo from his list, and in the first 
place attacked La Guayra out of her turn, it 
is difficult to imagine. Doubtless a cam- 
paign conducted in a manner so irregular 
would tose him the popular favor. A Ven- 
ezuelan likes the new President, when he 
“swings around the circle,” to bombard the 
cities he visits in the order of their impor- 
tance. He would not consider a President 
who entered Caracas without first capturing 
the smaller cities as having been legally in- 
stalled. 

When I last was in Venezuela the members 
of the government were uncertain as to 
which among the leaders of the revolution 
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was the real aspirant for the Presidency. 
Some said it was Andrade, who was at 
Curacoa, and others declared it was Matos, 
who was at the Queen’s Park in Trintdad. 
Those who believed that Matos was the real 
leader were the more decided in their opin- 
ion. They argued that Matos must be the 
man, because it had been announced that he 
was working heart and soul for Andrade. To 
those who knew Matos this seemed to be 
proof positive that Matos was working for 
Matos. The game had passed the propa- 
ganda stage, the landing of arms and am- 
munition stage, and the next move was 
against the first city on the list, Barcelona, 
which the revolutionists had besieged. So, 
with three hundred government troops we 
were hurried down the coast on George 
Gould’s former yacht, the Atalanta, now 
the gunboat Restaurador, to re-enforce the 
beleaguered city. Hardly a dozen among 
the soldiers on board came from the towns 
or cities; nearly all were Indians from the 
farm lands and ranches. In times of peace 
the Indian has no vote in the affairs of the 
government, but in time of war it is he who 
is always forced to do the fighting. The 
Indians form the peasant class, and have 
not the least interest in either Conservative 
or Liberal. Many of them do not know 
even the names of the men for whom they 
fight. They are recruited by what are vir- 
tually the press-gangs of each side from 
their farms, while they are passing along 
the trail, when on a market-day they ven- 
ture into the towns. They are called “ vol- 
unteers,” but the nature of their enlistment 
is best illustrated by the familiar message 
of the recruiting-officer to his President: 
“T send you two hundred loyal volunteers. 
Please return the lariats with which they 
are bound, as I shall need them for the next 
lot.” When a battle begins these volunteers 
are shoved at each other, and fight, not for 
any cause, not for glory, but to prevent 
being killed. No surgeons nor nurses are 
provided for them should they be wounded, 
and often when a battle is lost their lead- 
ers desert them, and leave them to find their 
way home, sometimes through hundreds of 
miles of swamp and jungle. I asked one 
officer if it were always customary to kill 
the wounded. “Oh no,” he said. “If I 
see a wounded man who comes from my 
part of the country, I often tell my men to 
spare him.” 

It is the fashion of the newspaper para- 
grapher to be cheaply humorous at the ex- 
pense of these revolutions, but they are 
much more serious than he and the people 
of the United States recognize. The num- 
ber of these Indians killed in a year of 
revolution runs up into the thousands. The 
English consul-general to Colombia, who is 
in the way of obtaining correct information 
from his friends on both sides of the revolu- 
tion, tells me that within the last two years 
ten thousand men have been killed in action, 
or have died of their wounds or of fever. 
In casualties, that causes our war with 
Spain to seem like a skirmish. And what 
makes the loss the more sad is that the men 
are sacrificed for no great principle, nor 
national gain, but only to satisfy the greed 
and ambition of some political chief. The 
political chieftains themselves take few 
chances. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Crespo, men who would enjoy the spoils are 
killed; but as a rule, the leaders treat each 
other with mutual consideration. In Ven- 
ezuela the practice of shooting your political 
opponent against the church wall has “ gone 
out.” The politicians recognize that while 
one day they may be in power, they are liable 
to be without it the next, and that promis- 
cuous shooting of your opponents will lead 
to reprisals. The dead may not be able to 
make them, but in a country full of men 
who are revolutionists by profession the sup- 
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ply can never be largely decreased even by 
execution. So nowadays the etiquette is to 
shoot only the common soldiers, and to send 
the leading men opposed to you into exile 
or into jail. Mr. Barcelow, the brilliant 
young son-in-law of President Castro, told 
me that in even his short life he had always 
been either in office or in jail. It is entirely 
a game of give and take between the poli- 
ticians, and apparently the leaders bear each 
other no ill-will. That is what makes their 
indifference to the sufferings of the “ plain 
people,” whose business is ruined, whose 
farms are devastated, and who give their 
lives for their leaders, so intolerable. 

When I arrived at Caracas I found a for- 
mer friend had been working against the 
President, and was at Maracaibo in jail, 
and I expressed my concern to a lieutenant 
of Castro’s who had sent him there. 

“Let me see,” he said, considering, “ the 
Maracaibo jail. Oh, that is a very pleasant 
jail. When I was there I was quite happy. 
All day I played dominoes. When my 
party came in, I was made a consul-gen- 
eral.” 

President Castro has had but little chance 
to show how wisely he might govern Ven- 
ezuela, for almost continuously since he 
fought his way to Caracas he has had to 
fight to remain there. Personally he ap- 
pealed to the writer very strongly. He is a 
vigorous, alert little man, a fighter of the 
Funston type, and a great admirer of our 
own President. He told me that if he were 
out of office, and the United States should 
get into war with a foreign power, he was 
coming North with a regiment of rough- 
riders of his own to offer his sword to 
Roosevelt. 

Accompanying this article are photo- 
graphs the writer took in President Castro’s 
official residence, which is called “ Mira 
Flores,” but which Madame Castro said 
should be called “ Many chimney-pots,” be- 
cause, as it overlooks the city, one sees more 
red-tiled roofs than flower-beds. Following 
the architecture of the country, it is built 
around a patio, or court, and out of defer- 
ence to the earthquakes it has one room, 
which cost ten thousand dollars, which is 
entirely constructed of steel, and into which, 
in case of an earthquake, the President and 
his family are supposed to take refuge. 
But when the earthquake did come every one 
forgot the steel room, and ran out into the 
street. It is the most magnificent building in 
Venezuela, and about the only private house 
which is furnished with running water and 
bath-rooms. General Crespo built it, and it 
is purposely situated sufficiently near to the 
railroad terminus to enable the President to 
escape to La Guayra before the incoming 
President has crossed the iron bridge on the 
road from Valencia. At the present time 
all business in Caracas is at a standstill. It 
is a sleeping city, filled with beggars and 
hungry country folk who have fled from 
the desolated farm lands. The public build- 
ings are dilapidated, the streets uncared-for, 
the grass grows rank in the plazas. Trade is 
dead, money is not safe, and the most valu- 
able concessions are as worthless as the 
promised fortunes of a dream-book. This 
state of affairs will continue until Castro 
suppresses the revolution or is himself sup- 
pressed. The people seem to have no pro- 
nounced desire for either alternative; all they 
want is peace. Until that comes the inter- 
ests of all foreigners, if not actually jeopard- 
ized, are threatened. As pointed out in a 
late number of HarPer’s WEEKLY, the bur- 
den of responsibility for the disorders in 
Venezuela rests heavily upon the United 
States. We permit no foreign power to 
regulate that “ distressful country,” and yet 
we hesitate to assume the right to keep it in 
order. Europe contends that if by the Mon- 
roe doctrine and our navy we forbid any 








foreign power to interfere in the affairs of 
our sister republics, it is only right that 
we should see that the interests of foreign 
powers in those countries are not endanger- 
ed. There seems much justice in the con- 
tention. Probably when the Panama Canal 
is built and our acquaintance with the 
methods of the politicians of Colombia and 
Venezuela becomes more intimate, our right 
to interfere in these disturbed countries will 
become more selfishly apparent. The Ven- 
ezuelan does not seem capable of developing 
the truly wonderful riches of his own great 
country—a country with an area as large 
as France, Spain, and Portugal, and we will 
allow no other country to colonize or “ pro- 
tect” it. He cannot keep it in order, and 
we allow no one else to keep it in order for 
him. So the only way out, unless these 
Central-American countries are to continue 
to be a scandal among nations and a menace 
to commerce, would seem to be for the 
United States to declare them bankrupt and 
to appoint itself receiver. 





The Soo’s Great Power Canal 


Tue largest power canal in the world has 
just been completed at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, preliminary to the operation of 
new gigantic industries. This stupendous 
power will enable the United States Steel 
Corporation to halt its whalebacks, convey- 
ing 20,000,000 tons of iron ore to the fur- 
naces of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and reduce 
the produce at the very doors of the mines. 
Here, too, gigantic Bessemer steel works and 
wood-pulp mills are to make second in size 
such industries elsewhere. In the water- 
power development at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, is realized the utilization of the 
natural force inherent in the waters of Lake 
Superior as they flow out over a sandstone 
rock ledge about half a mile long, half a 
mile wide, with a fall of twenty feet. 

Lake Superior covers an area of some 
30,000 square miles, fed from a water-shed 
many times greater, the Sault Rapids be- 
ing its only outlet. The quantity of water 
discharged fluctuates, with the varying con- 
ditions of precipitation and evaporation, 
from about 3,600,000 to 7,000,000 cubic feet 
per minute, which, rushing over the Sault 
Rapids, represents an equivalent of from 
130,000 to 260,000 horse-power. 

Just south of the western entrance to the 
United States Ship-Canal lies the intake to 
the power canal, some 950 feet wide. 

The total distance of the constructed wa- 
terway is about 13,000 feet, the width from 
the expanded intake entrance becoming grad- 
ually 200 feet, excavated to such a level 
that, when the full scope of the power for 
which the works are erected is being used, 
water will flow at a uniform depth of 25 feet. 

The entire construction of the canal has 
been carried on with a view to render it of 
the greatest efficiency as regards its possi- 
bilities of delivering the energy of the wa- 
ter, and everlasting in shape and durability. 
Throughout the intake the sides of the canal 
are retained by timber cribs securely placed 
and framed, rendering the sides of the wa- 
terway smooth and permanent, the timber 
construction being continued to just be- 
low water, and covered with masonry con- 
struction; the canal sides through the rock 
formation are channelled out vertically, its 
walls and bed being smooth; all defects in 
stratification are remedied by masonry con- 
struction, of which the embankments also 
consist. 

The flow area of the canal differs with its 
different sections. The water will flow 25 
feet deep through the entire canal, and when 
the full plant is running, the velocity of the 
flow will be about four and a half miles an 
hour, which would deliver, approximately, 
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30,000 cubie feet of water every second to 
the turbines, realizing under the flow which 
will remain available, after making proper 
deductions for loss while the water is carried 
throughout the conduit, about 60,000 horse- 
power. 

The conduit terminates at the power- 
house, which performs the function of a 
dam, in which water-wheels are so placed 
that the only escape for the water to the 
lower level is through them. 

The equipment consists of hydraulic and 
electric apparatus; each hydraulic unit is 
composed of four 33-inch New American 
turbines, arranged in two pairs on one shaft, 
each pair being housed in one case and dis- 
charging into one draught tube; the in- 
stallation is of the horizontal, tandem type, 
the shaft and operating rigging penetrating 
the steel-plate bulkhead, and coming out on 
the dynamo floor side. Each hydraulic unit, 
under normal conditions, equals 568 horse- 
power. 

The quantities of material, ete., involved 
in the construction of these works consist 
of 1,250,000 cubic yards of rock and 3,000,- 
000 cubic yards of sand excavated and 
dredged, the material all being utilized in 
reclaiming lands under water, the property 
of the operating company; 3,500,000 lineal 
feet of piles driven; 170,000 tons of con- 
crete and monolithic blocks; 90,000 cubic 
yards of sandstone masonry; 32,000 square 
yards of dry sandstone pavement; 260,000 
barrels of cement used in all masonry; 24,- 
000 square feet of iron roofing. 

Two hundred and sixty acres of land were 
reclaimed during the construction, being 
filled in with the excavated material; 2800 
lineal feet of navigation docks were built; 
22 miles of rails were laid and operated. The 
excavation was carried on with an equip- 
ment of 8 steam-shovels, 24 locomotives, 
350 four-yard dump-cars, ‘all work being 
carried on night and day, excepting Sun- 
days. 

The approximate cost of the entire right 
of way, canal, power-house, equipment, docks, 
and appurtenant works, developing 57,000 
horse-power, is about $4,000,000. 





The Professional Woman’s 
League 


For two weeks, beginning October 6, the 
Madison Square Garden will be the scene 
of what will probably be the most remark- 
able enterprise ever controlled by women. 
This is a mammoth exhibition in which 
men will have no part, except as spectators. 
Every detail of the exhibition will be under 
feminine management; all the work will be 
done by women, and every position, even 
to that of coachman and policeman, will be 
filled by a woman. The affair will be under 
the auspices of the Professional Woman’s 
League of New York. 

The enormous area of the Madison Square 
Garden will be entirely given over to the 
needs of the exhibition. On the main floor 
will be seventy-two booths devoted to the 
displaying of articles of every sort, made 
by and for women, in process of manufact- 
ure. Surrounding the main floor will be 
the booths of all nations, comprising not 
only those typifying such countries as 
France, England, and Russia, but those of 
less importance, but not less interest, as, 
for instance, Turkey and Porto Rico. There 
will be twenty-four of these booths, each 
so constructed and furnished that it will 
give the best possible idea of the country it 
represents. Thus Japan will be typified 
by a bamboo house similar to those occu- 
pied by a middle-class family in one of the 
large cities. On the gorgeously decorated 
baleonies will be native musicians, and 
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within the house a Japanese family will 
pursue their usual avocations. The pictu- 
resque details of a Constantinople harem 
will represent Turkey; a Dutch home at 
Rotterdam will typify Holland; and Egypt 
will be shown by the reproduction of a 
bazar at Cairo. 

Directly back of this street of nations, 
which is to be built on a platform extend- 
ing over the present row of boxes, will be 
another trade exhibit—that of completed 
articles of every nature. It will include 
clothing, bric-A-brac, household utensils and 
furnishings, musical instruments, _ ete. 
Along the wall adjoining this exhibit will 
be hung the examples of the fine arts, while 
the educational display and the museum 
will be provided for in close proximity to 
the paintings and statuary. 

In the basement of the Garden will be 
located the “ Amusement Section,” which in 
this case will take the form of a “ Street in 
Venice.” As visitors enter this section con- 
fetti will be handed them, and in throwing 
this confetti they may imitate the joyous 
pastimes of the participants in the Italian 
carnivals. The general effect of the old 
architecture, the glow of light, the quaint 
shops, and the picturesquely clad people, 
such as a traveller sees on a gala-day in 
Venice, will be closely copied here. Arti- 
ficial bridges, boulevard cafés, sidewalk 
shops, and many other attractions of a like 
nature will appeal to the visitor. Orches- 
tras will be numerous, and music and mirth 
will be everywhere. 

In separate rooms in the building will be 
an exhibit by the Red Cross Society, and a 
reproduction of a Shaker settlement, with 
its quaint houses and church. 

It is possible to gain some idea of the 
magnitude of this enterprise from the 
knowledge that 3500 employces will be re- 
quired to carry out the details. Of this 
number one-half will come under the direct 
control of those in charge of the exhibition; 
the others being employed in the booths 
and by holders of privileges. All of those 
actively engaged around the Garden will be 
suitably costumed—police, ushers, cashiers, 
and miscellaneous employees all having 
trim and stylish uniforms. Music, aside 
from that in the booths, will be furnished 
by the Helen May Butler Band of fifty 
women, and the Fadette Orchestra of sixty 
instruments—all played by women also. 





Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live by 
law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

—Tennyson. 


We may be happy in privation and suffer- 
ing if simply we can accept beauty. I won’t 
say expel the passions, but keep passion 
sober, a trotter in harness. 

—George Meredith. 


We are all discoverers and inventors, dis- 
ecoverers and inventors of thousands of 
things—things that have been discovered 
and invented thousands of times. 

—Richard Arthur. 


Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the 
wise: 
Then be a fool of virtue, not of vice. 
—Persian dictum. 


There are only three classes of men that 
we in general have no patience with—su- 
periors, inferiors, and equals.—Landor. 
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Tercentenary of the Bodleian 
By Oxoniensis 
See page 1391 

THE University of Oxford celebrated, in 
the autumn of 1902, the tercentenary of the 
famous Bodleian Library, which first opened 
its doors to students on November 8, 1602. 
Oxford is not usually given to the keeping 
of centenaries, or the city of towers and 
spires, which is “half as old as Time,” 
would be kept in a state of festival. There 
had been, of course, a university library 
in Oxford long before Thomas Bodley came 
to his splendid resolve “to set up his staff 
at the library door in Oxon.” But though 
there was a library, there were in his day 
no books. Oxford in 1550 had suffered a 
visitation from certain royal commission- 
ers, appointed by the boy King, Edward 
VI., “for the calling out of all superstitious 
books, as missals, legends, and the like,” 
and they had come down to Oxford and 
worked havoc in Duke Humphrey’s library, 
which stood over the Divinity School. Price- 
less manuscripts which “the good duke ”— 
the Mecenas of his age, who, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, had been one of 
the very first to introduce into England the 
new humanism of Italy—had collected and 
given to his old university were wantonly 
destroyed. They were condemned at a haz- 
ard if they contained a single rubricated 
initial, and the vellum on which they were 
written is said to have been sold to tailors 
for measuring their customers. The library 
was stripped absolutely bare. Five years 
later not a volume remained—one may sus- 
pect, indeed, that there was much unau- 
thorized looting under cover of the visit 
of the commissioners—and the university, 
instead of facing the situation and build- 
ing up the library anew, actually appoint- 
ed a committee of “venerable men” to sell 
at auction even the empty bookshelves, with 
the chains and benches. 

Such was the condition of the university 
library when Thomas Bodley was in resi- 
dence at Oxford, first as an undergraduate, 
and later as a Fellow of Merton and Pub- 
lic Orator of the University. Bodley was 
a typical Elizabethan Englishman, scholar 
and man of affairs combined. When he left 
Oxford in 1566 he travelled on the Conti- 
nent for four years, and then returned to 
be Gentleman Usher to Queen Elizabeth and 
to learn diplomacy from Burleigh and 
Essex. He was sent to The Eague as Brit- 
ish minister in 1588, experienced, like all 
his contemporaries, the frowns as well as 
the smiles of the imperious Queen, and in 
1597 determined to quit public life. And 
then, to quote his own words, “I concluded 
at the last to set up my staff at the library 
door in Oxon, being thoroughly persuaded 
that I could not busy myself to better pur- 
pose than in reducing that place to .the 
public use of students.” From that date 
down to his death in 1613 he lived only for 
his library. It occupied his thoughts and 
his energies day and night. On it he lav- 
ished his private fortune and his wife’s— 
for he had married the widow of a rich 
Bristol merchant—he pressed all his power- 
ful friends into the good cause, and his 
agents ransacked the Continent for manu- 
scripts, visiting the cities of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy. 

The university authorities gladly helped 
his project. Merton College supplied the 
timber for reroofing and refurnishing Duke 
Humphrey’s glorious hall, and this remains 
to-day exactly as the workmen left it, only 
mellowed and darkened with age. When at 
length all was ready in 1602 there were two 
thousand volumes chained to the shelves, 
and the vice-chancellor, at the head of a 
procession of heads of houses and doctors 
of divinity, declared the building open with 
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due academical pomp. The number of vol- 
umes rapidly increased. Bodley provided a 
gorgeous folio vellum register in which the 
names of benefactors were inscribed, and 
one of the first to be inscribed thereon was 
that of Sir Walter Raleigh, who gave a 
donation of £50, and was instrumental in 
acquiring for the Bodleian the library of 
Osorius, a Portuguese bishop, which had 
been looted by Essex a few years previous- 
ly during a raid on the Portuguese coast. 
Possibly, if the truth were known, some of 
the other early benefactions were equally 
shady. One of the most valuable of the 
Bodleian’s treasures is a manuscript ser- 
vice book of Bishop Leofric of Exeter, writ- 
ten in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
This, with eighty other manuscripts, was 
giver to the Bodleian by Bodley’s brother, 
who was a canon of Exeter Cathedral, but 
history is silent as to what authority he 
had to give away books belonging to the 
dean and chapter. 

In 1604 Bodley was knighted by James 
I., who issued letters patent authorizing the 
library to be named after its founder, and 
licensing the university to hold lands in 
mortmain for its maintenance. In the same 
year the King visited the library in state, 
and expressed his unbounded delight. “If 
I was not King James,” said the royal 
pedant, “I would be a university man”; 
and then, after the fashion of his age, he 
indulged in some high-flown language about 
the “sweet captivity ” of books which lay 
in such a delectable prison. In high good- 
humor James remarked that Bodley would 
have been better named “Godly,” and gra- 
ciously told him that he might take from 
the royal libraries any volumes which the 
Bodleian did not happen to possess. The 
only fruit of this typically Stuart promise 
was a sumptuously bound folio copy of the 
King’s own writings! Perhaps the most 
interesting fact in connection with this 
royal visit was the statement of Dr. James, 
the librarian, that the library contained 
books in thirty languages, and that it was 
already frequented by Italians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Danes, Poles, and Swedes. In 
other words, two years after its foundation, 
its fame was known on the Continent of 
Europe. In 1610 the eastern wing of the 
library was built, and Bodley bequeathed 
his fortune, on his death, towards the com- 
pletion of the western gallery and the quad- 
rangle which is now called after his name. 
He left not a penny to his family, and one 
of his adverse critics did not scruple to 
write that “he was so drunk with the ap- 
plause and vanity of his library that he 
made no conscience to rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” But his relations’ loss has been Ox- 
ford’s gain. One word more of Bodley, and 
we may pass to subsequent happenings. It 
was Sir Thomas Bodley who, in 1611, ob- 
tained an agreement from the Stationers’ 
Company—in return, it is said, for a hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of plate—that they 
should send to the Bodleian a copy of ev- 
ery printed book entered at their hall. Nev- 
er was a hundred pounds better imvested. 
That contract is still operative, though it 
is now embodied in subsequent copyright 
acts, and an ever-increasing stream of new 
books has steadily flowed from London to 
Oxford. 

The history of three hundred years can- 
not be compressed into the narrow limits 
of this paper, but mention may be made of 
a few of the more interesting facts. There 
is a well-known story of Charles I. visiting 
the library in 1642, prior to the outbreak 
of the civil wars, in the company of the 
Young and brilliant Lord Falkland. The 
tale runs that his Majesty called for a copy 
of Virgil, and consulted the oracle of the 
“Sortes Virgiliane” by opening the vol- 
ume at random and pricking with a pin 
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the passage upon which his glance fell. It 
fell, to the King’s dismay, upon the ominous 
line in  Dido’s' passionate imprecation 
against Aeneas, 


Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena 
(Let him fall before his time and lie unburied 
on the strand.) 


Learning at Oxford does not seem to have 
flourished greatly in the latter half of the 
seventeenth and throughout the major por- 
tion of the eighteenth century. Even in 
1714 there were but 30,000 printed volumes 
and 6000 manuscripts in the library, only 
double the number there had been in 1620. 
The registers show that from 1730-40 whole 
days passed without a single book being 
issued to readers. Some of the librarians, 
who usually were clerks in holy orders, paid 
but little attention to their duties. The 
doors were rarely opened at the proper 
time, and not infrequently were kept shut 
all day, if the librarian had private busi- 
ness to attend to. There is a significant 
letter extant written by the librarian in 
1789 to the rector of Lincoln College, who 
—contrary to the statutes—had borrowed 
Captain Cook’s Voyages, telling him that 
the longer he kept it the better, or he 
would be “perpetually plagued with in- 
quiries after it.” And there is still pre- 
served among the curiosities of the Bodleian 
a scrap of paper which an angry student 
in 1806 affixed to the door, which he had 
found shut. On it in Greek was the sen- 
tence, “ Woe unto you that have taken away 
the key of knowledge.” The more valuable 
books continued to be chained to the shelves 
until 1757; a dozen years later nineteen 
hundredweight of chains were sold as old 
iron. 

The records show that at certain periods 
the most extraordinary carelessness pre- 
vailed. For example, the first folio (1623) 
edition of Shakspere appears in the cata- 
logue of 1635. But in the catalogue of 
1674 only the third folio of 1664 is men- 
tioned. The inference, therefore, is that 
when the new 1664 edition was received 
from Stationers’ Hall, the librarian gave 
away the earlier copy as useless, and it was 
not until 1821, when Malone’s bequest was 
received, that the Bodleian again possessed 
this treasured volume. Even more remark- 
able is the treatment accorded to the auto- 
graph copy of the Latin poem which John 
Milton sent to his friend, the Librarian 
Rouse. This was thrown into a rubbish 
pile by one of Rouse’s successors, Hudson, 
from which his friend, Crynes, was invited 
to help himself. Luckily, Crynes was too 
devout a Royalist to accept a book of Mil- 
ton’s, and so this unique volume was swept 
with a heap of other books into a dark 
hole underneath a staircase, where it gath- 
ered dust for more than a century. 

Despite carelessness and neglect, however, 
the Bodleian continued to grow. The par- 
cels of books from Stationers’ Hall kept 
constantly arriving, and, even when learn- 
ing was at its lowest ebb in Oxford, there 
were great scholars, book-collectors, and 
antiquarians who continued to enrich the 
Bodleian with priceless bequests. The ex- 
ample of Archbishop Laud and John Sel- 
den, the most munificent benefactors of the 
seventeenth century, was followed in the 
middle of the eighteenth by the nonjuring 
bishop, Richard Rawlinson, who left no 
fewer than 4800 manuscripts, while early 
in the nineteenth century, when a new spirit 
came over the authorities, the library se- 
cured the two thousand manuscripts of the 
Venetian Jesuit, Canonici, for £5000, and 
the bequest of the magnificent Gough and 
Douce collections in 1809 and 1834. Since 
then the Bodleian has kept abreast—so far 
as thé comparative poverty of its revenue 
permits—of the best learning of the age. 





Henry Labouchere 
By Sydney Brooks 

Democracy has often been accused of 
spelling dulness; and in the case of the 
English House of Commons the accusation 
would be hard to deny. Parliament is un- 
questionably a good deal duller than it used 
to be. The members seem to strike more of 
an average, to be more uniform than they 
were twenty or even ten years ago. There 
are few “characters” in English public 
life nowadays. Congress has really more 
of the picturesque about it than the West- 
minster of io-day. England rarely has a 
chance of wit- 
nessing such de- 
lightfully —abo- 
riginal outbursts 
as the House of 
Representatives 
occasionally 
sees. Even the 
Irish have 
ceased to enter- 
tain, and_ the 
House of Com- 
mons more and 
more is_ being 
driven for its 
amusement to 
the small eso- 
teric points of 





**Labby ”” humor that a 
By Harry Furniss club of near 
seven hundred 

members is 


bound to generate. No doubt the actual M. 
P.’s find life there just as entertaining and 
just as full of interest as it ever was. Seeing 
one another every day, and under all sorts of 
conditions, they learn to recognize and enjoy 
each other’s weaknesses and oddities with a 
zest that the mere outsider finds it hard to 
keep pace with—thinking it, indeed, altogeth- 
er too keen for so trivial a subject. The oc- 
casional visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery or 
the lobbies, missing those startling pecul- 
iarities that can be appreciated off - hand 
and at the first meeting, is apt to find the 
House somewhat boresome. The _ news- 
papers, though they still report the debates 
with a generosity that strikes an American 
as excessive, do not give half the space to 
them that they used to; and the public, it is 
to be feared, is nowadays quite content to 
take it all as read. The growing personal 
dulness of the House of Commons is, in 
fact, unmistakable. Individuality gags it- 
self from very shame. Eccentricity has 
become conscious it is eccentric, and the 
knowledge kills it. Democracy, in a word, 
is beginning to do in England what it has 
already done elsewhere—to run men and 
things into moulds and grind them out with 
wholesale uniformity. There are capable 
and brilliant men on both sides of the 
Speaker’s chair; there are sound adminis- 
trators; there are witty, graceful, and 
forcible orators; but there is hardly any 
one with enough original quaintness in him 
and pure oddity of disposition, mode of 
life, prejudice, or behavior, to claim notice 
as a “ character.” 

A generation ago things were differ- 
ent. The House then had some guar- 
anteed eccentrics among its members. There 
was Colonel Sibthorp, for instance. No- 
thing is more certain than that he once 
existed and found a seat in the House of 
Commons, and held it for over twenty 
years. One reads of his sayings and doings 
in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times with a sense of the enormous 
distance that lies between the England of 
1902 and the England of 1850 or even 1870. 
Such a man would be impossible now. He 
seemed to have stepped out of the pages 
of Smollett. “I have no prejudices, thank 
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God,” said the Duke of Wellington, “but I 
hate a Frenchman like the devil.” Colonel 
Sibthorp not only hated Frenchmen in the 
same way, but all foreigners. In his scheme 
of the universe they fell into two categories. 
Half of them were papists, and the other 
half seducers. The good Colonel, as_ the 
champion of British Protestantism and 
British morality, denounced them on both 
scores. He fought the Great Exhibition of 
1851 tooth and nail because he foresaw 
that it meant an influx into England, during 
the spring and summer months, of these 
villanous foreigners with their all-conquer- 
ing mustaches. “Take care,” he shouted, 
“of your wives and daughters; take care of 
your property and your lives”; and in lan- 
guage that had all of Smollett’s breadth and 
vigor he went on to portray in detail the 
consequences upon English morals of this 
foreign invasion. In these dull and deco- 
rous days one cherishes Sibthorp’s memory. 
He was the last of his tribe, the last of the 
full-blown originals to find his way into the 
House of Commons. One looks round that 
assembly to-day, row upon row of stolid, 
pink - faced, immaculately groomed English 
gentlemen, and wishes that another human 
bomb-shell might occasionally explode him- 
self upon them in the good old Sibthorpian 
manner. But of all the members of the 
House, there are now perhaps not more than 
three who have the merit of native oddness. 
One of these is Colonel Saunderson, the 
dashing, witty, rollicking Irish Unionist, 
one of Lever’s characters in the life. An- 
other is Keir Hardie, the “ working-man’s 
friend,” who drove up to the House, on 
his election, in a brake full of cheering 
friends, and a band playing “‘ See, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” and entered the sacred 
precincts clad in the corduroys of labor, an 
old cricketing-cap, and a pair of aggres- 
sively hobnailed boots. But Colonel Saun- 
derson’s divergence from the commonplace 
is largely racial, and Keir Hardie’s is large- 
ly a pose. The only genuine “ original” in 
the House of Commons is Henry Labou- 
chere. All strangers ask inevitably to have 
him pointed out. “ Labby,’ as every one 
calls him, is the sauce piquante in the Par- 
liamentary dish, the sprig of mint in the 
national julep. England prizes him as a 
refreshing relish, looks to him for the unex- 
pected flavor. The House always fills when 
the word runs through the corridors and 
lobbies and smoking-rooms that “ Labby ” 
is “up” and holding forth from his cus- 
tomary corner seat below the gangway—the 
best of all positions from which to address 
the House. So, too, the smoking - room be- 
comes suddenly crowded when “ Labby ” is 
observed standing there with back to fire- 
place, the eternal cigarette between his 
lips, ready for talk. Most people, one pre- 
sumes, have a general idea of his appear- 
ance—a slightly built, almost French-look- 
ing man, thin gray hair, neatly trimmed 
gray beard, restless glittering eyes, and an 
expression, not perhaps wholly pleasant, of 
coo] and cynical astuteness. 

“Labby ” is seventy-one years young, and 
his pen is several years younger. He had 
perhaps a touch of old age at twenty, but he 
had also the sense to outgrow it. Since 
then he has never relapsed. I conceive him 
in his early days not unlike the Wise 
Youth Adrian in Meredith’s Richard 
Feverel, quite unwholesomely cool and 
quizzical, long-headed and non-moral, but 
an Adrian humanized by something of the 
bohemian spirit and a turn for careless 
pleasuring. His father was a _ country 
gentleman of substance, and Labby went to 
Eton and Cambridge. By the influence of 
his uncle, Lord Taunton, he was appren- 
ticed early to the diplomatic service, and 
in his twenty-third year became attaché at 
Washington. He stayed in the service, of 
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which he has ever since spoken with the 
sincerest disrespect, for ten years or so, 
doing duty at Munich, Stockholm, Frank- 
fort, St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Constan- 
tinople, seeing everything, meeting every- 
body, and filling himself with a store of 
priceless experiences, of which he was to 
make admirable use both as journalist and 
raconteur. Labby has always gone through 
life with a laugh up his sleeve, but that 
laugh can at no time have been broader than 
when he was playing at diplomacy. If he 
hates anything it is humbug, pretentious- 
ness, fussiness, self-importance, airs. All 
this he loathes with a gentle American 
loathing. ‘“ How different,” he once wrote, 
“ American diplomatists are to the prim old 
women who represent us abroad, with a 
staff of half a dozen dandies helping each 
other to do nothing, and taught to regard 
all who are not of the craft as their natural 
enemies.” There is nothing very English 
in that passage, except the “ different to,” 
and the man who could write it was ob- 
viously lacking in some of the essentials 
of the bureaucrat. Labby, indeed, in all 
things, politics included, is by instinct far 
more of an American than an Englishman. 
He is utterly without patience for cere- 
monial makebelieves. Fuss and feathers, 
especially the fuss and feathers of official- 
dom, infuriate him. How he stood his ten 
years’ contact with the English diplomats 
of the fifties and sixties, when the old style 
still obtained and starch and etiquette and 
superciliousness were about at their zenith, 
I can hardly imagine. Still less can I 
imagine how the diplomats stood him. 
Tales innumerable are told of his colos- 
sal sang-froid and turn for practical 
jokes. A Briton of the consequential spe- 
cies once descended on the ministry at 
Washington demanding to see his coun- 
try’s representative. “He’s not in,” said 
abby. “Then I'll wait,” said the Briton, 
pompously, seating himself. At the end 
of half an hour came the query, “ When— 
er—do you—er—expect Lord Lyons back?” 
“Oh, in six months or so,” said the ever- 
obliging attaché. “ He left for Europe this 
morning. But you said you’d wait, you 
know.” I cannot vouch for all the yarns 
of which Labby has been made the hero. 
They begin from the time he left Cam- 
bridge. He started travelling, resided for 
a while in the Mexican capital, left one 
morning with $50 in his pockets, and was 
not heard of for another eighteen months. 
When he turned up again it was as door- 
keeper to a travelling circus. Growing tired 
of receiving oranges and maize as equivalent 
for coin, he journeyed on to the United 
States, and near St. Paul, then a frontier 
village, fell in with a party of Chippewa 
Indians, with whom he roamed about for 
six months. Labby was born to have 
“experiences.” It is said that he was once 
sent by the British minister at Washington 
to “look after some Irish patriots at Bos- 
ton.” He was not in the city a couple of 
hours before he found his way to a gaming- 
den and was stripped of all his money but 
fifty cents. On this he lived for a couple of 
days, sleeping on the Common and washing 
in the bay. Then he went hungry. Then 
he could stand it no longer, and dropping 
into the best restaurant he could come 
across, ordered a thoroughly satisfying din- 
ner. The waiters were all Irish, and he 
noticed they seemed to be examining him 
pretty closely. Remembering what his 
official business was and that he hadn’t a 
cent in his pocket, Labby was as near feel- 
ing uncomfortable as it is possible for him 
to be. But the dinner was excellent, the 
wine beyond reproach, and the service a 
miracle of speed and politeness. By the 
time he had reached his cigarette the 
waiters were standing round him in crowds. 
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At last one of them leaned over and said, 
“ Axing your parrdon, sorr, but are ye 
the pathriot Meagher?” “Hush!” said 
Labby, looking round mysteriously. Then 
he called for his bill and went boldly up to 
the desk to pay it. But the proprietor 
was an Irishman and would not hear of it. 
“He thanked me with tears in his eyes,” 
said Labby afterwards, “for the honor I 
had done him in patronizing his poor hos- 
telry, and asked to be allowed to shake my 
hand. I allowed him, and went out with 
the air of haughty 
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“What for, Daddy?” Not, one may safely 
reply, to be a diplomat all his life. Labby 
forswore his chance of an embassy, and 
resigned from the service he had enriched 
with so many excellent yarns. In 1865 he 
entered Parliament as member for the royal 
and ancient borough of Windsor. There was 
a piquancy that must have pleased him in 
the notion of a red-hot Radical like him- 
self being elected to Parliament under the 
shadow of Windsor Castle. He was, how- 
ever, unseated on petition, and the same 













which I was not such a fool as to refuse.” 
One gets a strong impression that he must 
have been quite the most irritating person 
in Paris at the time. He turned a merci- 
lessly cool and jesting eye on the thousand 
and one incidents of the siege—the “ mani- 
festing,” the daily bouquets laid before the 
statue of Strasburg, the National Guards 
and their eternal strutting and “ pacts with 
death,” the gasconading newspapers, the 
blood - and - thunder orators of Montmartre, 
all the self-deceptions, self-glorifications, of 

that braggart and de- 





gloom peculiar to ex- 


mented populace. 





iled patriots.” 

Among the _ other 
mishaps of his ¢a- 
reer it is on record 
that Labby has been 
Emperor of Mexico 
and President of the 
French Republic. He 
landed, it would seem, 
at Vera Cruz the day 
Maximilian was ex- 
pected, and being in 
official uniform, was 
mistaken for that ill- 
starred monarch. An 
escort of cavalry ac- 
companied him to the 
Capitol. “When we 
got there,” is Labby’s 
pithy account of the 
adventure, “I thanked 
them and_ explained 
their mistake.” His 
election to the Presi- 
dency of the French 
Republic took place 
during the Commune. 
Strolling into the 
Hotel de Ville one af- 
ternoon, he found the 
“ Nationals” electing 
a President amid vio- 
lent discord. Mr. 
Labouchere proposed 
himself; no one knew 
anything against him; 
his name favored him; 
he was elected. “ While 
they were discussing 
the ministry,” is his 
version of the sequel, 
“T slipped out to in- 
spect my official resi- 
dence.” These tales 
may all be called apo- 
cryphal; Labby is 
the sort of man 
on whom the most 
amazing yarns are fa- 
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From the first he saw 
things just as they 
were,—the one sane 
man, as it seemed, in 
a bedlam of maniacs, 
perfectly unmoved 
with a million human 
voleanoes exploding all 
round him; _ taking 
things as they came, 
eating cat and horse 
and rat and wolf im- 
perturbably, and find- 
ing infinite cold-blood- 
ed amusement in the 
regiments who signed 
round robins to die 
for their country, and 
crowned statues with 
wreaths of laurel, and 
filled the air with 
their bombast. For 
such things Labby’s 
perceptions were and 
are of the keenest; and 
retailed in his easy, 
flowing style, they lost 
none of their exqui- 
siteness. Perhaps the 
pose was carried a lit- 
tle too far. Just as 
no one could have been 
as wise as. Daniel 
Webster looked, so no 
one in the excitement 
of a siege could have 
been quite so logical 
and comfortable and 
| so wholly the master 
: of himself as Labby 
wished to appear. 
But it was very amus- 
ing; it made an excel- 
lent foil; and it re- 
vealed to Labby the 
true bent of his talents. 

Soon after he re- 
turned to England he 
and Edmund Yates 
started the World, a 











thered. 








There is one exploit 
that may be vouched 
for. While he was in 
Paris he received in- 
structions from the Foreign Office to trans- 
fer himself to the embassy at St. Peters- 
burg. The instructions were acknowledged, 
and then—Labby vanished. For six weeks 
nothing was heard of him. The diplomatic 
service was turned upside down to find 
him. At last he was discovered thoroughly 
enjoying himself at Homburg. His explana- 
tion was sublimely shattering. The Foreign 
Office, he said, had not supplied him with 
travelling expenses and he was too poor to 
pay them himself. But his devotion to his 
Queen and country was such that he had 
made up his mind to walk to St. Peters- 
burg. In six months or so, he assured his 
staggering superiors, he hoped to be there. 
There must have been times when the 
Foreign Office felt like the little Northamp- 
ton girl, the daughter of one of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s constituents. “ Daddy,” asked 
the infant, “did God make Labby?” “T 
suppose so,” was the perplexed answer. 


Mr. Labouchere 
From a Sketch by Paul Renouard 


fate befell him two years later when he 
stood for Middlesex. His father had died, 
leaving him a large fortune, and Labby dab- 
bled on ’Change with part of it and bought 
an interest in the Daily News, the great 
Liberal organ of the time. He was some- 
what of an outcast from the social rank in 
which he was born, and lived a good deal 
on the Continent in perfect self-content. He 
was in Paris when the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out and stayed on there during the 
siege. It was by pure chance that he did 
so, but the chance proved a lucky one. It 
taught him that he could write. He acted 
as the correspondent of the Daily News 
throughout the siege, and his “ Letters of 
a Besieged Resident” are still the best and 
liveliest account of those terrible months. 
They made an enormous hit and were after- 
wards brought out as a book,—“ for the very 
excellent reason that a confiding publisher 
has offered me a sum of money for them 
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weekly journal of lit- 
erature, art, politics, 
finance, and _ society 
news. It was a success 
from the start, mainly because of the shrewd- 
ness and honesty of the financial article 
which Labby wrote himself. There was, I be- 
lieve, some disagreement between the editors, 
and a few years later, in 1877, Labby se- 
ceded and founded Truth, now perhaps the 
most individual paper in the world. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else. It is 
spoken of as a “society journal,” but it is 
something far more than that. There are 
always a couple of pages or so given up to 
court news and gossip, mostly accurate, but 
even in England other features besides that 
are needed to make a journal a success. 
Truth has become what it is by virtue of 
its utter fearlessness in attack. It attacks 
everything, or it would if they deserved at- 
tack. You cannot pick up a number with- 
out finding some swindler unmasked, some 
usurer exposed, some ridiculous War Office 
regulation turned inside out, some griev- 
ance of Tommy Atkins ventilated, some 


























































fresh magisterial absurdity laid bare, some 
pseudo-charitable society riddled with criti- 
cism, some stock-exchange scandal un- 
ravelled and pushed home, some official job 
held up naked to the public view. And it 
is all done so well, so freshly and neatly, 
with so many flashes of humor, above all 
without any tiresome “moral heat,” that 
no one wearies of it. Labby writes the 
clearest and most workmanlike sort of 
English, flowing from point to point in a 
way that brings out into full daylight the 
most hidden details of the most compli- 
cated narrative. The style in his case, if 
it is not the man, is at least the man’s 
mind. The writer, you feel, is dealing 
honestly with himself and his readers; 
nothing interposes between his brain and 
yours but print. He has the mental taste 
of the lawyer, and a good deal more than 
the average lawyer’s experience. No case is 
so bewildering that his head cannot hold 
it, or his pen make as clear as day. Through 
all the intricacies of finance and_stock- 
jobbing, as through all the details of the 
innumerable swindles he has exposed, he 
moves with comprehending and unclouded 
lucidity. He always shows sport; his read- 
ers never have to complain of a poor run 
for their money. His attitude toward the 
many scoundrels he has sent to prison is 
that of the man of the world whom 
nothing surprises. He never mounts a 
pedestal and lectures them, or moralizes 
over their misdeeds; he rarely abuses them. 
He just hunts them down with inexhaust- 
ible good-humor and in the best spirit of 
scientific detachment. If readers of “‘ The In- 
trusions of Peggy ” will turn back to Chap- 
ter VIT. in Harver’s WEEKLY for July 26, 
and glance at the description of Mr. Liffey 
and the Sentinel, they will get a_ better 
idea of Mr. Labouchere and Truth than I 
can give them. A journalist needs some 
very special qualifications before he can 
follow in Labby’s footsteps. He must have, 
first of all, an experience of life such as 
not one man in ten thousand can boast; he 
must know the ins and outs of politics, the 
stock - exchange and society; above all he 
must be rich. I have no precise knowledge 
of what. Mr. Labouchere’s lawyers’ bills 
have amounted to within the last twenty- 
five years; but I should judge the cost of 
defending the innumerable libel actions 
hrought against him can hardly have been 
less, and very likely have been more, than 
$300,000. He rarely loses a case; it may 
be said, I believe, he has never lost a really 
serious case; but his victims retaliate by 
going to gaol or the bankruptcy court, and 
leaving Labby to pay the costs. One could 
fill a column with the list of quacks, beg- 
ging-letter impostors, charity swindlers, 
usurers, blackmailers, card-sharpers, and 
general blackguards he has exposed; of the 
frauds on the stock- exchange, in govern- 
ment departments, in hospitals, in number- 
less “benevolent ” institutions, he has un- 
earthed; of the abuses in the army and navy 
he has rectified. The first instinct of every 
one in England who has a grievance, or 
knows of an injustice that has been com- 
mitted, or comes across the track of a 
swindler, or detects a job, even if it be in 
the smallest municipality in the country, 
is to write and tell Labby all about it. 
Truth and its readers together form the 
most efficient and by far the most enter- 
taining detective agency in the world. 

In 1880 Mr. Labouchere was elected one 
of the two members for Northampton. The 
other member was Charles Bradlaugh, the 
notorious atheist, and during the long and 
bitter and unmitigatedly English row that 
arose over Bradlaugh’s right to take his 
seat Labby stood up manfully to fight his 
colleagues’s battles. Northampton is an out- 
and - out Radical constituency and suits 
Labby down to the ground. He is the most 
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advanced, most logical, and most consistent 
Radical of the day, thinking things out for 
himself, and knowing to an inch how far 
his Radicalism goes and just where it stops 
short of the vagaries of socialism. His po- 
litical creed is as precise and defined as his 
English, Some one has called him the 
Abdiel of a lost cause, the incorruptible 
champion of fossilized Radicalism. He 
stands in the ancient ways, filled with the 
frank sordidness of the Manchester school, 
and bringing to the support of its doc- 
trines “the mocking wit of the persifleur 
and the fleering raillery of the man about 
town.” He strenuously cultivates the bias 
of anti-nationalism. He is anti-everything. 
He would demolish the House of Lords and 
disestablish the Chureh to-morrow; he is a 
rampant pro-Boer, a home-ruler, the most 
misguided of Little-Englanders. I am not 
sure that he would not change England 
into a republic if he could. Imperialism 
and the whole Cecil Rhodes school of 
thought leave him stone-cold. Everything 
that ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hun- 
dred oppose, he favors; everything they 
have set their hearts on, he kicks from 
him in joyous contempt. He is always 
worth listening to, if only because he proves 
how very little common-sense and logic have 
to do with statesmanship. Labby is alto- 
gether too unsentimental for this emotional 
world. He is the personification of sanity 
devoid of sympathy, of common-sense with- 
out breadth, ‘of cleverness without perspec- 
tive, of logic in little things without judg- 
ment in great. He sees as clearly and 
reasons as wrong-headedly as any one in 
England. Men of his keen and narrow 
mind often rise in politics, but never unless 
they are wholly in earnest. At bottom, no 
doubt, Labby is profoundly earnest, but his 
acrid, impish humor will hardly let him 
show it. 
He is the jester and the jest 
And he himself the text applies 


He will wrap up his dearest convictions in 
a smile and seal them with a shrug of the 
shoulders. He laughs if he is taken 
seriously; he has a cheerful scorn if he is 
not. Politics he always seems to regard as 
“a game between two sets of sharpers at the 
expense of the muddle-headed public.” <A 
sensible man, like himself, may take a hand 
in it, but always on the understanding that 
nothing much matters, and that life is 
only endurable when taken easily. English- 
men do not warm to a character of this 
kind. The House enjoys his wit, his de- 
lightfully impracticable common-sense, his 
airy worldliness, and the contrast between 
himself and the party of all the enthusi- 
asms to which he belongs. But the masses 
eannot catch his note, and distrust him as 
a trifler. Even his own party leaders find 
him an embarrassment. He should by 
rights have been given a place in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last cabinet; few men would do bet- 
ter in certain offices—in that of Home Secre- 
tary, for instance. But whether it was that 
the Queen, as some said, forbade his inclu- 
sion, or that Gladstone could not reconcile 
himself to such a peculiar colleague, he 
was forced to stay outside. Labby is sin- 
cerely feared and still more sincerely detest- 
ed. He has power and a following even as 
a politician, still more so as the editor of 
Truth; but he is not a man who wins re- 
spect. Possibly it is some consolation to 
him to know that no one is more often 
quoted. Of a thousand good things im- 
puted to him, take his comment on Glad- 
stone’s faculty for self-deception. James 
Russell Lowell once threw off a capital 
epigram on the subject: 


His greatness not so much in genius lies 


As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Life-long conviction to extemporize. 
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That is good, but Labby’s effort was not less 
happy. “I do not object,” he said, “to Mr. 
Gladstone’s occasionally having an ace up 
his sleeve. But I do wish he would not 
always say that Providence put it there.” 





Finance 


AT last the tightness of money has caused 
liquidation in the stock-market. It was 
natural enough. The wonder is not that 
stock prices have fallen, but that they did 
not fall sooner. Monetary conditions, as 
it happened, could no longer be ignored by 
the market pools or by sanguine bull spec- 
ulators, and a reduction of speculative com- 
mitments followed. There is no profit in 
“carrying” stocks on margin with the 
money rate at 20 per cent., and the mo- 
ment it became evident that no ease was 
in sight, both the speculative community 
and the banks did what they ought to have 
done before. Underlying conditions remain 
unchanged and generally favorable. The 
outlook is good. There is no reason to ap- 
prehend any contraction in manufacturing 
activity; the commercial situation, judging 
from the reports of the trade agencies, is 
sound; the crops are abundant; and the 
railroads in nearly every section of the 
country are already certain that they will 
be taxed to their utmost to handle the 
traffic actually “in sight.” The prolonga- 
tion of the anthracite miners’ strike remains 
the one unpleasant feature of the general 
situation. Its duration has already proven 
much greater than “ experts ” of all classes, 
including presidents of mining companies, 
editors of trade journals, politicians, and 
Wall Street tipsters, had led the public to 
expect. The fact that so important a mat- 
ter as the enforced idleness of the collieries, 
during all these months, has not had an 
extremely severe effect on business gener- 
ally attests strikingly to the soundness of 
the general situation. It is thus evident 
that the disturbance in the stock-market 
is to be explained on the ground of un- 
settled technical conditions resulting exclu- 
sively from the pinch in money. Liquida- 
tion, at this writing, is in progress. That 
portion of the public which has been spec- 
ulating, and the various pools and operators 
of heavy calibre, find no profit in holding 
stocks by means of borrowed money, when 
money is so scarce as to command high 
rates of interest. Sooner or later, the pen- 
alty of unseasonable activity in the stock- 
market had to be paid. The financial com- 
munity had sufficient warning. 

The folly of encouraging stock-market 
operations for the rise at a time when the 
banks were confronted by the usual au- 
tumnal drain of cash for crop-moving pur- 
poses, has been dwelt upon so often as to 
lack the charm of novelty. The public, on 
the whole, heeded the advice of the con- 
servatives. But pools and plungers kept on, 
and the banks, instead of refusing point- 
blank to extend credits to these speculators 
weeks ago, allowed borrowing to go on. The 
floating supply of securities was concen- 
trated in few and strong hands. The “ big 
men,” argued the inveterate bulls, would 
not allow any sharp break in prices, if 
from no other motive than ‘self - preserva- 
tion. The situation would improve, it was 
figured, through the relief measures adopt- 
ed by the Treasury Department and through 
imports of gold. In the mean time stock 
prices soared. Even at this writing, after 
a severe break in values, the price-level is 
considerably higher than prevailed at the 
inception of the bull “spurt,” when the 
monetary outlook already was uncertain 
enough to justify caution. 

















































































































































It is, of course, perfectly plain that the 
banks could not, or, at all events, did not, 
foresee the magnitude of the government’s 
income from import duties. They might 
have tided over the doubtful period but 
for the steady absorption of money by the 
Sub-Treasury on account of customs pay- 
ments, though the situation was obviously 
so delicate that they should have been pre- 
pared for such an emergency as that which 
arose. Stock-market loans were not called 
in volume, and moderately high money rates 
did not much dampen the enthusiasm of the 
optimists who believed that, with unabated 
prosperity throughout the country and the 
bulk of stocks in strong hands, security 
prices would remain undisturbed by “ tem- 
porary flurries” in money. The specula- 
tive community was brought to a sense of 
the seriousness of the situation by the bank 
statement of September 20. It showed that 
the surplus reserves of the Clearing House 
banks were $1,600,000 below the legal mini- 
mum. A similar deficit in the “surplus 
reserve” occurred in 1899. On that oc- 
casion, however, it was brought about by 
the fact that London began to withdraw 
capital from New York on account of the 
necessities of the Boer war, and that there 
was at the time an active money-market 
here. Before that, the bank reserves were 
less than 25 per cent. of the net deposits in 
the dark days of 1893, owing to heavy 
exports of gold to Europe and withdrawals 
of currency by the Western banks syn- 
chronously. The conditions which led to 
the deficiency in the reserves in 1893 and 
1899 do not exist to-day. Such a showing 
as the bank statistics made on September 
20 need not have been made if the banks 
and other financial institutions had not 
loaned money so freely to stock specula- 
tors. For months the surplus reserve has 
shown smaller amounts than for the corre- 
sponding periods of the past ten years. 
The crop-moving season logically found them 
in a poor position to meet the requirements 
of the West, and in a still poorer position 
to meet the unexpected increase in the Trea- 
sury’s surplus. 

After the poor bank statement, it be- 
came clearer than ever that the measures 
of “relief” adopted by Secretary Shaw 
were inadequate. The banks not only lost 
money again to the Sub-Treasury, but also 
had to ship currency to the interior. This 
forced them to call stock-market loans, and 
made the cash rate rise to 20 per cent. It 
was through their encouragement of un- 
seasonable stock speculation that the banks 
found themselves with their reserves below 
the legal requirement, and it was the spec- 
ulative borrower who was called upon to 
suffer. This always happens, and the en- 
suing liquidation was logical and inevita- 
ble. It is useless to dream of a bulk. mar- 
ket with the bank reserves as they are now. 
The best that should be hoped for would 
appear to be that the decline in security 
values should not extend much further. 
The talk that the banks should use 
their surplus reserves in precisely such 
emergencies as the present is nonsense. 
The law is clear on that point. The 
New York city banks cannot increase their 
loans when the lawful money is below 25 
per cent. of their deposits. The banks can 
keep their surplus reserves from falling be- 
low the legal minimum without harming 
the legitimate business situation, which was 
not the case in 1893. Then for the banks to 
have endeavored to do so would have aggra- 
vated an already critical situation. The 
only relief in sight must obviously come, not 
from the Treasury Department, whose an- 
ticipation of October 1 interest on govern- 
ment bonds and increased deposits with na- 
tional banks have proved but a drop in the 
bucket, but from the arrival of foreign gold, 
which we shall presently begin to receive. 
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Balzac’s Vogue in America 


A veRY great interest in the novels of 
Honoré de Balzac has been manifested in 
this country in the last few years. In fact, 
the Comédie Humaine has had a distinct 
vogue, and that vogue does not appear yet 
to have exhausted itself. The great French 
writer had and has a considerable following 
in England, too; but the English never took 
him up so ardently as the Americans. It 
may not be unprofitable to inquire why it is 
that a foreign author who only a few years 
ago was practically unknown in the United 
States, and, indeed, was very much neglected 
in his own country, should suddenly begin 
to exercise a strong influence and acquire 
something like a magnetic spell over Ameri- 
can minds, an influence and a spell, moreover, 
which were not temporary or to any degree 
the result of mere fadism or snobbery, but 
persistent and genuine. 

Why it is that Balzac has only recently 
conquered America is not hard to explain. 
It is only in the last ten or twelve years 
that he has been famous enough in France 
to attract much attention in other coun- 
tries. During his lifetime and for a con- 
siderable period after his death he was neg- 
lected and forgotten. Then he was redis- 
covered, and the critics and students began 
to find him interesting and curious. After 
the Franco-German war, it was found out 
that he was a literary giant, and as the 
young men of France at that time were 
strongly drawn to any one with the quali- 
ties of a giant, to anything in the nature 
of force, they quickly gave their allegiance 
and admiration to this delineator of will and 
power. The years passed uneventfully, and 
the French began to lose hope of ever being 
able to strike an effective blow at the nation 
which had defeated theirs and appropriated 
part of their territory. They forgot the war 
a little, ceased to worry about revenge, and 
turned their attention to industry and art 
and the every-day affairs of life. In this 
new state of mind, their quondam glorifica- 
tion of Balzac gradually waned, and again 
the literary Titan was much neglected. As 
late as 1887, an eminent French critic, M. 
Emile Faguet, thought that Balzac had had 
his day. A few years later the Titan began 


-to have a new vogue, partly, perhaps, be- 


cause of a reactionary concernment of the 
young men with will power and energy, but 
mainly, no doubt, because of a new discovery 
in the Comédie Humaine. It was found that 
Balzac was not only a delineator of will pow- 
er and energy, but that he was also an as- 
tonishing portrayer of French society, of the 
French people, of the whole nation—a dem- 
ographer, as some one has termed it—be- 
sides being an extraordinary creator of liv- 
ing types. More, he was found to be a pro- 
spective demographer—that is to say, he 
wrote about society as it would be some 
years after his own time, depicted types and 
scenes which were exaggerated or untrue, 
or at least exceptional, when he conceived 
them, but which at the present time are 
true and exact and fairly general. Especial- 
ly is this the case with his depiction of uni- 
versal intrigue, which, with the development 
of what the French call le fonctionnairisme, 
that is, the inordinate employment of petty 
civil servants, has come to be a veritable 
scourge in the country. There were other 
elements in the new influence which Balzac 
acquired those few years ago, and one of 
the chief was this. About that time, young 
Frenchmen were very much taken up with 
the theory of the exaltation of the individ- 
ual, la culture du moi, ego-culture, as it was 
called. Now that theory referred not so 
much to the culture of the whole individ- 
ual as to the culture of the dominant trait 
or faculty; and Balzac is one of the great- 
est apostles, or, at any rate, one of the great- 
est expositors, of this cult. His heroes are 
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nearly all “ men who have some tremendous 
master - faculty or some prodigious master- 
passion, who sacrifice all to it, demand the 
right to exercise it, and would like to see 
the whole world submit to it, cultivating 
it, meanwhile, developing it, strengthening 
it with an immense effort, and worshipping 
it idolatrously” (Faguet). These heroes 
could not fail to give satisfaction to the ego- 
culture theorists. So much for Balzac’s pop- 
ularity in his own country. 

Different as they are in many fundamental 
things, the French and American peoples 
present not a few common traits. The 
Americans are republicans by nature, so 
to speak, while the French, originally mon- 
archical, have acquired their republicanism 
in recent times. Still, the very fact that 
both have republican institutions and in- 
stincts gives them many common national 
and social characteristics and usages. More- 
over, divergent as the Americans and French 
are in personal temperament and general 
psychological make-up, they still have many 
points of contact, many common loves and 
aversions. 

For these reasons, the explanation of Bal- 
zae’s renewed popularity in France is in the 
main the explanation of his vogue in Amer- 
ica: and in America some of the conditions 
underlying his influence are even more em- 
phatic than in France. There is no other 
country in the world where so many giants, 
industrial, commercial, financial, political, 
and intellectual, so many prodigies of will 
and energy, are produced as in America, 
and in no other country is the cult of the 
Leviathan more observed. Balzac’s giants, 
then, his Napoleons of finance and journal- 
ism and politics, are understood by and make 
a direct and intimate appeal to American 
readers. And these giants, be it noted, are 
not, like Stendhal’s heroes, creatures of 
spasmodic impulse, who exhaust their will 
and energy in one single stroke: their will 
and energy are persistent and durable and 
untiring, the will and energy that Americans 
know so well, the will and energy that have 
made America the richest country in the 
world. Phillip Brideau (Un Ménage de 
Garcon), Grandet (Eugénie Grandet), Sa- 
varus (Albert Savarus), de Marsay (Les Nu- 
cingen) ,are men fully equipped for the strug- 
gle for life, for work, for continued effort, 
for the indefatigable tension of the will; 
violent egoists, moreover, active and agi- 
tated, men who do not sleep, who strain 
with all their might towards a radiant, far- 
off, almost inaccessible goal which they never 
despair of attaining. Some of these charac- 
ters are a little false, but that does not de- 
tract from the average young Frenchman’s 
admiration of them, and it does not alienate 
the affections of the average American, who, 
as a rule, is less penetrating in literary mat- 
ters than his Gallic fellow-worshipper. Thus, 
for the young American, as for the young 
Frenchman, Balzac is a sort of professor of 
energy. 

America, again, like France, is a country 
where fortunes are made and lost, and where 
men rise from a low station to the highest 
power and place with meteoric rapidity. 
Félix Faure and Ferdinand de Lesseps and 
Emile Loubet and General Boulanger — the 
last named as notable for his meteoric de- 
scent as for his ascent—are romantic exam- 
ples of rapid rising in France. Every one 
could cite off-hand twenty striking exam- 
ples in America. Balzac’s “ prophetic 
types” of such heroes, then, are readily 
understood and admired in this country, and 
many a young ambitious man sees in their 
lives the romance of his own, the romance 
he has not yet lived, but means to live. 

Another thing that Balzac portrayed with 
extraordinary vigor is the plutocracy which, 
nascent only in his day, has attained to 
such power and proportions as to draw from 
a sober sociologist the alarmed cry that “ it 








has become a social géne: it is changing the 
very essence of the French race: it is im- 
posing on it faults, freaks, and vices which 
it did not have before, or had only in a slight 
degree: it is, in fact, transforming the whole 
aspect of the nation.” Exaggerating in 
this, as in everything else, Balzac depicted 
the incipient plutocracy of his own time as 
something enormous, gigantic, colossal, for- 
midable. He heaped millions upon millions, 
and represented the mysterious beings upon 
whom he heaped them as invincible and fear- 
ful forces, as monsters and leviathans. Here, 
again, he has a fascination for Americans. 
tor all of this part of his work that has 
come to be true in France is truer and more 
forcible still when applied to America. It 
is the same with his pictures of universal 
intrigue. In this country, too, more often 
than not, kissing goes by favor, direct or in- 
direct, and young and old, men and women, 
are continually on the lookout for influ- 
ence to enlist in the furtherance of their 
aims, and that influence they seek and use 
with unblushing persistence and nonchalance. 
This terrific race for place is powerfully de- 
scribed in the Comédie Humaine, and here 
is one more reason why Americans under- 
stana Balzac and find him fascinating. 

Lastly, America is the country par ewcel- 
lence of the individual, and Balzac’s highly 
specialized types, the master - faculties and 
ruling passions that he set on end and sent 
flying over the world, are dear to the Amer- 
ican who is bent on dominating his environ- 
ment by the prodigious development of some 
particular personal endowment. 

As to the influence of Balzac, the best 
French critics do not find it salutary. He 
is a powerful painter, but a turbid thinker 
and a bad philosopher, and as people, espe- 
cially young people, are tempted to adopt 
as a philosopher a man whom they admire 
as a painter, Balzac may be dangerous. 
Then, he wrote badly, and bad writing is 
apt to teach crooked thinking and make men 
mistake phraseology for ideas. But Balzac’s 
worst trait, with respect to his influence, is 
that he is vulgar and likes what is low. He 
does not always dwell in low themes and 
scenes, but he is manifestly attached to them, 
and there is much in his work that is dis- 
tinctly unwholesome. The moralist is real- 
ly absent from his work. He painted men as 
he would have painted animals, and does 
not care a button whether they are good 
or bad. When both good and bad come 
together under his brush, he has no prefer- 
ence for the good. Of course, it is not an 
artist’s business to be a moralist; but still, 
an author’s influence cannot be left out of 
account. 

If Balzac’s influence is not salutary for 
young Frenchmen, it can scarcely be so for 
other young men and women, and if emi- 
nent French critics find cause for uneasi- 
ness with regard to the influence he has re- 
gained in France, it would seem unwise to 
encourage the indiscriminate propagation of 
his works in this country. 





The world is all so changed; so much 
that seemed vigorous has sunk decrepit, so 
much that was not is beginning to be! 
Borne over the Atlantic .... what sounds 
are these; muffled, ominous, new in our cen- 
turies? Boston Harbor is black with unex- 
pected Tea: behold a Pennsylvanian Con- 
gress gather; and ere long, on Bunker Hill, 
Democracy announcing, in rifle-volleys death- 
winged, under her Star Banner, to the tune 
of Yankee-doodle-doo, that she is born, and, 
whirlwind-like, will envelop the whole world. 

—Carlyle. 


No philosopher’s stone of a constitution 
can produce golden conduct from leaden 
instincts. No apparatus of Senators, judges, 
and police can compensate for the want of 
an internal governing sentiment. No legis- 
lative manipulation can eke out an insuffi- 
cient morality into a sufficient one. No ad- 
ministrative sleight of hand can save us 
from ourselves.—Herbert Spencer. 
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Some of Harper’s Popular New Books 








THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Merriman, author 
of “ The Sowers,” “ With Edged Tools,” etc. 
An exciting story of love, adventure, and intrigue among 
the foreign diplomatic offices—especially in Russia. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. , 


OUT OF THE WEST. By Elizabeth Higgins. 


The career of a young American in the West and East— 
a thoroughly fascinating, modern story. $1.50. 


OUTDOORLAND. By Robert W. Chambers. 
Nature stories for children, told simply, and beautifully 
illustrated by Reginald Birch, the illustrator of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. $1.50 net. 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By Onoto Watanna, 
author of “ A Japanese Nightingale,” etc. 
A delightful love story of Japan. It has the same charm 
that made “A Japanese Nightingale” one of the most 
popular of recent novels. $1.50. | 


POEMS AND VERSES. By Edward Sandford Martin, 
author of “ Lucid Intervals.” 
There are about thirty poems in this new volume, some of 
them written in the semi-humorous vein of John G. Saxe 
or Thomas Hood, such as “ Eben Pynchot’s Repentance.”’ 
There are serious poems of philosophical contemplation, 
as, “ The Sea is His”; and lighter verses of great humor- 
ous charm, such as “ Blandina,” “ An Urban Harbinger,” 
etc. Frontispiece, title-page in two colors, uncut edges, 
gilt top, $1.25 net. 


THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Robert W. Chambers, author 
of “ Cardigan,” 
A new novel of love and adventure in days just after the 
Revolution. Some of the characters of “Cardigan” re- 
appear in this new novel. [Illustrated by Christy. $1.50. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. By Louise Forsslund, author 
of “ The Story of Sarah,” etc. 
An absorbing, dramatic story of the aristocrats—the early 
settlers—of Long Island. $1.50. 


ISTAR OF BABYLON. By Margaret Horton Potter, au- 
thor of “ The House of de Mailly,” etc. 
A remarkable story of Babylon, describing its life up to 
and including the great feast of Belshazzar. The 
heroine is a new one in fiction—the Egyptian Aphrodite. 
$1.50. 


THE FLIGHT OF PONY BAKER. By W. D. Howells. 
This is a most delightful story of the adventures, ex- 
periences, and feelings of a “real” boy. It is a book 
for grown people as well as for boys, for it portrays in a 
vein of rare insight and humor the actual life of boy- 
town as all know it. It is an inimitable story told in a 
way to interest every one who is interested in boys. II- 
lustrated. $1.25 net. 


ABNER DANIEL. By Will N. Harben. 


Many men like shrewd business with a turn of humor. 
This new novel centres around just such a motive. The 
love story is just as brightly and wittily told. It is a novel 
both men and women will read with enjoyment. $1.50. 








AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Richard Le Gallienne. 


The story of the plans and ambitions of two young people 
who are happily married and who finally acquire and 
fit up a little country house according to their own ideas. 
It is not only a most delightfully written story of country 
life, but one of the most charming love stories of recent 
fiction. Beautifully illustrated with paintings in tint 
and color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Printed in two 
colors, leather back, decorated sides, and gilt top (in a 
box), $2.40 net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. By Lewis Carroll. 


This delightful story—a classic for both old and young 
—is bound uniformly with the Peter Newell “ Alice in 
Wonderland” published last year. There are forty full- 
page illustrations by Peter Newell, a frontispiece portrait 
of the artist, decorative borders in color, gilt top, and deckel 
edges. It is put up in a handsome box. $3.00 net. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Anthony Hope. 


A new novel that combines the brightness of the author’s 
“Dolly Dialogues” with the interest of “The Prisoner 
of Zenda.”’ It is a story of life to-day in London, with 
the adventures and love affairs of a most charming, in- 
genuous, and interesting young woman. This novel will 
be classed by readers among Anthony Hope’s best work. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE KENTONS. By W. D. Howells. 


A delightful story of an American family. It has been 
received enthusiastically by readers and critics everywhere, 
both here and abroad. One review says: “ How giveto 
any one who has not read this novel an idea of the de- 
lightful wit and humor that is in, through, and round- 
about every page?” It is one of Mr. Howells’s most in- 
teresting works of fiction. $1.50. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP. By 
Hamlin Garland, author of “ Main-Traveled Roads,” etc. 
This is one of the season’s most popular novels. It is a 
love story of the plains—a story of modern heroism. It 
tells of the life among the Indians on the Western frontier, 
especially as it concerns the adventures of a young army 
officer on civil duty at a Western army post. $1.50. 


OLYMPIAN NIGHTS. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


Mr. Bangs tells the adventures of a mortal among the 
modern, up-to-date gods of Olympus. Like the “ House- 
Boat”’ series, it is a book of fun that is really funny. If you 
want to laugh or want a good story to read aloud, get a copy 
of this new book by Mr. Bangs. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Gilbert Parker, author of 
“ The Seats of the Mighty,” “ The Battle of the Strong.” 
“The Right of Way” is not only Mr. Parker’s greatest 
work, but it is a novel which is destined to live and to oc- 
cupy a permanent place in our literature. It is a story 
that compels attention from start to finish. No more 
brilliant character study, no more charming love story, and 
no more remarkable picture of a man’s struggle with 
himself and his final triumph has ever been written. II- 
lustrated by A. I. Keller. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 
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He sprang to his feet with an oath 


The Intrusions of Pe 
By 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE WHIP ON TUE PEG 

F that drive with Connie Fricker Miles Childwick had, 
O in the after-time, many tales to tell. Truth might claim 

the inspiration, an artistic intellect perfected them. 
“She said things to which no gentleman should listen in a han- 
som cab, but the things she said were nothing to the things she 
looked as if she was going to say. In a hansom! No screen 
between you and a scrutinizing public, Mrs. John!” That was 
the first stage. In the second he had invented for poor Connie 
all the sayings which he declared her expression to suggest. 
Whatever the exact facts, while he forgave Peggy Ryle every- 
thing else, he did not cease to harbor malice on account of that 
ride. Connie thought him nice but rather slow. His must be 
the blame, since it is agreed that in such cases the man should 
adapt himself. 

The work of the body-guard was done; it was disbanded with 
a gracious invitation to supper. Peggy flew up the stairs ahead 
of her guest. There was a great question to be solved. 

“The gentleman has come, miss,” said the charwoman. 

“And Mrs. Trevalla?” 

“TI told him Mrs. Trevalla would be in directly.” 

“ And where is she?” 

“ She’s still in her room, I think, miss.” 

Peggy turned triumphant eyes on her companion. “ Now 
then, Miss Fricker!” said she. “That’s the door! TI shall go 
and keep Trix quiet. That’s the door!” She pointed encoura- 
gingly, if rather imperiously, to the sitting-room. 

“Tm not afraid.” laughed Connie. putting her hat straight 
and giving a rattle to her bangles. But there was a ring of 
agitation in her. voice, and in her heart she half-regretted the 
dismissal of the body-guard. Still, she had pluck. 

She swept in with the sustaining consciousness of a highly 
dramatic entrance. To come in well is often half the battle. 

“You here! The devil!” exclaimed Beaufort Chance. 

“Mr. Chance! Well, I declare!” said Connie. “ And alone 
too!” She looked round suspiciously, as though Trix might 
perhaps be under the table. “ Well, I suppose Miss Ryle won’t 
be long taking off her things.” 

Beaufort already suspected a plot, but, his first surprise over, 
he would not plead guilty to being an object that invited one. 


Anthony Hope 


“T got away earlier than I expected,” he told her, “ and look- 
ed in here on my way to Cadogan Square. There was no chance 
of finding you at home so early.” 

“And there was a change of finding Mrs. Trevalla?” She sat 
down opposite him, showing her teeth in a mocking smile. His 
confusion and the weakness of his plea set her courage firmly on 
its feet. 

“T don’t know whether there was or not. 
see.” 

“Oh, I'll amuse you till she comes!” 

“T sha’n’t wait for her long.” 

“T sha’n’t stay long, either. 
ean’t you?” 

He was pitifully caught, and had not the adroitness to hide 
his sense of it. Perhaps he had been cruelly used. When he had 
written to Trix, saving he meant to come again, and asking for a 
date, it was hardly fair of Peggy, performing the office of 
amanuensis for Trix, to say that Mrs. Trevalla saw few visitors, 
but that this particular day (on which Peggy was to visit 
Fricker) would be the best chance of seeing her. Such language 
might be non-committal; it was undoubtedly misleading. He 
had found in it a sign that Trix was yielding, coming to a sen- 
sible frame of mind, recognizing what seemed to him so obvious 
—the power he had over her and her attraction towards him. In 
his heart he believed that he held both these women, Trix and 
Connie, in his hand, and could do as he liked with them; thus 
he would cajole and conciliate Connie (he thought kisses would 
not lose their efficacy, nor that despotic air, either) while he 
made Trix his own—for towards her lay his stronger inclina- 
tion. To secure her would be his victory over all the sneerers, 
over Mervyn, and—the greatest came last—over herself. But, 
however clever we are. there is a point at which things may fall 
out too perversely. If Connie came by chance, this acme of bad 
luck was reached; if by design, then he had miscalctilated some- 
where. 

“You’re not greeting me very enthusiastically,” remarked 
Connie. “ You don’t sit stock-still and say you won’t stay long 
when I come to you in the drawing-room at home!” 

“Nonsense! That girl may be in any minute.” 

“Well, and mamma might be in any minute at home—which 
would be much worse. After all, what would she matter?” 

Assumption is a valuable device in argument; Connie was 


She’s not here, you 


You can drive me back home, 
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using it skilfully. She assumed that she was first in his 
thoughts, and did not charge him with preferring another; let 
him explain that—if he dared. 

“ Nonsense!” he repeated, fretfully. ‘“ But I can’t play the fool 
now. I’ve come to see Mrs. ‘Trevalla on business. Isn’t there 
another room?” 

“No; and I thought papa did all the business there was with 
Mrs. Trevalla.” 

He had sat down near the table; she came and perched her- 
self on it. Intimidation must probably be the main weapon, 
but she was alive to the importance of re-enforcing it, 

“He thinks he does,” she went on, significantly. 

“Oh, it’s a small matter. It won’t do him any harm. 
I’m a free agent, [ suppose?” 

“You're free enough, anyhow, pretty often,” Connie admitted. 

“You've never objected,” he snarled, his temper getting out 
of hand. 

“Well, no. I knew I had to do with a gentleman.” 

Kisses might be out of place, even dangerous, in view of a 


And 


possible interruption: but there was the despotic air. Now 
seemed the minute for it. 
“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” he said. “Tf I’ve treated 


you kindly, it doesn’t entitle you to take that tone. And get olf 
that table.” 

“T’m very comfortable here,” 

* It doesn’t look respectable.” 

“What, not with you and 
there?” 

“Stop playing the fool,” he commanded, brusquely. 
the matter with you to-day?” 

“Tm in ripping spirits to-day, Beaufort. 
why?” ; 

“IT don’t believe you came here to see Peggy Ryle at all,” he 
broke out. 

“Never mind why I came here.” 

“Have you got an idea that you’ve done something clever ?” 

“Never mind. I’ve awfully good news, Beaufort.” 

“They may be listening at the door.” His uneasiness was 
pitiful. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter. 
consolingly. 

“ What the deuce are you talking about?” he growled. 

She bent forward towards him with a striking, if rather over- 
done, air of joyous confusion. 

“T’ve spoken to papa, Beaufort,” she whispered. 

Startled out of pretence, he sprang to his feet with an oath. 
His look was very ugly, he glared threateningly. Connie braced 
her courage and did not quail. 

“JT know I ought to have asked you,” she admitted, with a 
smile that belied her professed penitence, “ but I caught him in 
such a beautiful humor that IT had to take advantage of it. So 
I told him everything. I just confessed everything, Beaufort! 
Of course, he scolded me—it hasn’t been quite right, has it?— 
but he was very kind. He said that, since we were engaged, he’d 
forgive me and make mamma forgive me too.” She paused be- 
fore her climax. “TI think that he’s really awfully pleased.” 

“You’ve told your father that you’re engaged to me? 
know it’s a damned lie.” 

Connie’s eyes gleamed dangerously, but she kept admirably 


remarked Connie. 


me?  There’s nobody here, is 


* What’s 


Can’t you guess 


Everybody ‘ll know soon,” said Connie, 


You 


cool. 

“Well, I told him that you’d said you loved me, and that you 
always kissed me when we were alone, and called me your little 
Connie, and so on, you know. And papa said that he presumed 
from all that that we were engaged.” 

* Well?” he muttered, savagely. 

“ And I said that of course I presumed so too.” 

It was spoken with the innocence of the dove, but it put 
Beaufort Chance in a very awkward position; the reference is 
not to his sensibilities, but to his tacties. Connie’s dexterity 
forced him to a broad alternative—submission or open war. She 
deprived him of any half-way house. any compromise by which 
cajolery and kisses would serve in place of a promise and an 
obligation. She did not leave the matter there; she jumped 
down from the table and put her arm on his shoulder—indeed, 
half-way round his neck. ‘ You must have meant me to; and it 
made me so happy to—to feel that I was yours, Beaufort.” 

To this pass his shifty dealings had brought him, even as in 
public affairs they had forbidden him a career, and:in business 
had condemned him to a sort of outlawry, although an out- 
lawry tempered by riches. He was in an extremity: his chance 
of Trix was at stake. his dominion over Connie herself was chal- 
lenged. He saw the broad alternative, and he chose open war. 

“It’s all a very pretty trick of yours, my dear,” he sneered, 
throwing her arm off him none too gently: “but a man doesn’t 
marry every girl he kisses, especially not when she’s so ready to 
be kissed as some people we know. You can explain it to your 
father any way you like, but you’re not going to bluff me.” 

“TI see why you came here now,” said Connie, coolly. “ You 
came to make love to Trix Trevalla. Well, yeu can’t, that’s all.” 

“ That’s for Mrs. Trevalla to say, not for you.” 

“T don’t ®xpect Mrs. Trevalla “Il show up at all,” remarked 
Connie, leaning against the table again. 

“That's the little plan, is it?” He gave a jerk of his head. 
“ By Jove, I see! That hussy of a Ryle girl’s in it!” 

“T don’t know who’s in it; you seem rather out of it,” smiled 
Connie. 

“T am, am I? We'll see. So Mrs. 
won't she? That’s hardly final, is it? 
rather faney.” 

* Going to foree your way into her bed-room? 


Trevalla won’t show, 
She’s on the premises, I 


Oh, Beaufort!” 
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“You’d be mightily shocked, wouldn’t you?” He moved 
towards the door; his purpose was only half formed, but he 
wished her to think it was absolute. 

“T don’t mind, but I’m sure papa and mamma would. I 
don’t think they'd like you for a son-in-law after that.” 

“Then we should all be pleased.” 

“Or perhaps for a partner, either.” 

He turned round sharply, and came towards her. 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked, slowly. 

“T don’t suppose papa would care to have anything to do with 
a man who trifled with his daughter’s affections.” Connie stuck 
loyally to the old phrases. 

He was full in front of her now and looking hard at her. 

“You little devil! I believe you’ve squared him,” said he. 

Connie, well on the table again, put her arms akimbo, stuck 
her legs out in front of her straight from the knee, and laughed 
in his face. 

“If you’re going ‘into Mrs. Trevalla’s room, you might ask 
her if, from her experience, she thinks it wise to quarrel with 
papa.” 

“Tm not a woman and a fool,” 

“Oh, you know your own business best, Beaufort!” 

It was sorely against the grain, but he shirked his open war; 
he tried coaxing. 

“Come, be reasonable, Connie. 
mean all that’s square, but—” 

“T mean that if you wait here after I’ve gone, or go now and 
see Trix Trevalla, (’ll never speak to you again. And papa— 
Well, as I say, you know your own business best about that.” 

Her cool certainty, her concentration on one purpose, gave her 
all the advantage over him with his divided counsels, his incon- 
sistent desires, his efforts to hedge. Again she pinned him to a 
choice. 

“What do you want?” he asked, curtly. 

“T want you to take me home to Cadogan Square.” That was 
hard and businesslike, and bore for him all the significance 
that she meant to put into it. Then her voice grew lower and 
her large eyes turned on him with a different expression. “ We 
can have a really friendly talk about it there.” She meant to 
beat him, but she was highly content to soften the submission by 
all means in her power. She would not hesitate about begging 
his iorgiveness, provided the spoils of victory were hers—in the 
fashion of a turbulent vassal after defying his feeble overlord. 

Beaufort read it all well enough. He saw that she liked him 
and was ready to be pleasant; his dream of mastery vanished 
from before his eyes. He might have broken Trix Trevalla’s 
proud but sensitive spirit; Miss Connie’s pliant pride and un- 
pliant purposes were quite different things to deal with. He 
knew that in effect, whatever the forms were, he submitted if he 
took her to Cadogan Square. Henceforward his let was with the 
Frickers—and not as their masters, either. 

The truth came home to him with cutting bitterness. He had 
been able to say to himself that he might use Fricker, but 
that he was very different from Fricker; that he flirted with 
Connie, but that his wife would have to be very different from 
her. He had to give up, too, all thought of Trix Trevalla. Or 
he must face the alternative and be at war with Fricker. Had he 
the courage? Had he the strength? He stood looking gloomily 
at Connie. 

“You’re a fool, Beaufort,” she told him plainly, with a glitter- 
ing smile. “I’m sure you seemed fond enough of me. Why 
shouldn’t we be very jolly? You think I’m nasty now, but I’m 
not generally, am 1?” She coaxed him with the look that she 
would have said was her most “fetching.” To do her justice, 
a more expressive word for the particular variety of glance is 
hard to find. 

At this moment Peggy Ryle came out of Trix’s room (where 
she had beguiled the time in idle conversation), shut the door 
carefully behind her, crossed the passage, and entered the sit- 
ting-room. ‘The time Connie had estimated as sufficient for the 
interview had elapsed. 

“Oh, Mr. Chance, I’m sorry! Trix has such a_ headache 
that she can’t come in. She has tried, but standing up or 
moving—” Peggy threw out her hands in an expressive ges- 
ture. “ That’s what kept me,” she added, apologetically to Con- 
nie. “I hope you’ve amused each other all this time?” 

The plot was plain now; the bulk of Beaufort’s resentment 
turned on Peggy. What was the use of that? Peggy had no 
fear of him. She was radiantly invulnerable. 

“I’m sorry she’s so seedy.” He hesitated; he longed to see 
Trix, even if it were no more than to see her and to give her 
a parting blow. “ Perhaps you’ll let me send a note in, to say 
what my business is? It’s pressing, and she might make an 

effort to see me for—” 

“Tm afraid I must go,” Connie interrupted. 
be home.” 

“Must you really? I suppose the cab’s waiting.” 

“You mustn’t bother poor Mrs. Trevalla with business now, 
must he, Miss Ryle? It must wait for another day. You were 
coming to Cadogan Square, weren’t you? I’ll take you with me.” 

He looked from one to the other. Never was man in a more 
hopeless corner. Nothing would have pleased him so much as 
to knock their heads together. Connie was imitating Peggy’s 
external unconsciousness of anything remarkable in the situa- 
tion as well as she could. 

“We mustn’t stay. Mrs. Trevalla must want you,” pursued 
Connie. 

“Oh, I ean leave her for just a few minutes,’ Peggy assured 
her, with an anxious look at the clock. 

““Good-by, Miss Ryle,” said Connie, giving Peggy’s hand a 


You’re a sensible girl. I 
to) 





“T promised to 































She passed on towards the 
door and opened it. Holding it ajar, she 
looked round and waited for Beaufort 
Chance. For an instant he stood where he 
was. The idea of rebellion was still in him. 
But his spirit failed. He came up to Peggy 
and sullenly bade her farewell. 

“ Good-by,” said Peggy, in a low voice. 
Its tone struck him as odd; when he looked 
in her eyes he saw a touch of compassion. 
It flashed across him that she understood 
what he was feeling, that she saw how his 
acts had brought him lower than his na- 
ture need have been brought—or at least 
that she was sorry that this fate, and no- 
thing less than this, must be held to be 
justice. 

At all times let the proprieties be sacred! 

* Good-by, Miss Ryle. My regrets to Mrs. 


hearty squeeze. 


Trevalla. I hope for another opportunity. 
Now I’m ready, Miss Fricker, and most de- 


lighted to have the chance.” 

That is, let them be observed in the pres- 
ence of third parties—especially if those 
parties have brought us to humiliation. They 
are not so exacting in a vehicle that holds 
only two. 

* Your 


turn to-day, mine some other day, 


Connie,” said Beaufort Chance, as he sul- 
lenly settled himself in the cab. 
“Oh, don’t talk bosh, and don’t sulk. 


You’ve found out that I’m not a fool. Is 
there any harm in that?” She turned to him 
briskly. “There are just two ways of tak- 
ing this.’ she told him. “One is to be 
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ThevWorlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad sw 


By Royal Warrant Purveyors to His Majesty the 
German Emperor and the King of Prussia 
Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stomach corrective. 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private insti- 
tution in the world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor we 
will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this 
special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can be ac- 
complished by our method of treatment, and will refer you to 
former patients. 
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bullied into it by papa. The other is to do 

it pleasantly. Since there’s no way not to 

do it, which of those two do you think best?” 

“ Did you mean it all the time?” he ask- 
ed, sullen still, but curious. 

“As soon as I began to be really gone on 
you,” she answered him. The phrase is not 
classical, but she used it, and used it with 
a very clear purpose. “ You don’t suppose 
I like being—heing disagreeable, and seem- 
ing to have--to have to force you to what 
you'd always let me understand you wanted. 
A girl has some self-respect, Beaufort.” 

“Some girls have got a deuced good set 
of brains, anyhow,” he said, feeling for her 
some of the admiration that her father’s 
clear purposes and resolute pursuit of them 
always claimed for him. 

“Do you suppose” (Connie’s face looked 
out of the other side of the cab) “that if I 
hadn’t been awfully fond of yon—” 

He believed her, which was not strange; 
what she said was near enough to the truth 
to be rather strange. Yet it was not incon- 
gruous in her. And she seized a good mo- 
ment for confessing it. If he would choose 
the pleasant way of accepting the inevita- 
ble, it should be made very pleasant to him. 
Nor was she indifferent as to which way he 
chose. She had her father in reserve, and 
would invoke his help if need be; but she 
hated to think of his smile while he gave 
it. Suddenly, under the board of the cab, 
she put her hand into Beaufort Chance’s 
and gave his a squeeze. 

He surrendered; but he kept up a little 
bit of pretence to the last. Connie let him 
keep it up, and humored him in it. 

“All right. But I’ll tell you what T think 
of your little game when we’re alone to- 
gether!” 

“Oh, I say, you frighten me!” cried Con- 
nie, tactfully. ‘ You won’t be cruel, will 
you, Beaufort dear?” 

She would have made an excellent Mayor 
of the Palace to a blustering but easily 
managed king. 

He had chosen the pleasant way, and veri- 
ly all things were made pleasant to him. 
Mrs. Fricker was archly maternal. A mo- 
ther’s greeting for him, an indulgent mo- 
ther’s forgiveness for Connie’s secrecy. No 
more than a ponderously playful “ Naughty 
child!” redeemed in an instant by, “ But we 
could always trust her!” Not thus always 
Mrs. Fricker towards Connie and her di- 
versions, as Connie’s anxiety in the past 
well testified. But there, an engagement in 
the end does make a difference—if it is a 
desirable one. It would seem dangerous to 
divorce morality and prudence, since the 
apostles of each have ever been supremely 
anxious to prove that it coincided with, if 
it did not even include, the other; let us 
hope that they seek rather to excuse their 
opponents than to fortify themselves. 

Fricker, too, was benevolent; he hinted at 
millions; he gave Beaufort to understand 
that while a partner or associate was one 
thing, a member of the family would be 
quite another; crumbs from the rich man’s 
table compared with “All that I have is 
thine” was about the difference. It is true 
that Fricker smiled here and there, and just 
at first had seemed to telegraph something 
to his daughter’s wide-awake eyes, and to 
receive a reply that increased his cordiality. 
What of that? Who cares for a whip if it 
is to be left hanging on the peg? It is at 
worst a hint which any wise and well-bred 
slave will notice but ignore. Not a remind- 
er of it came from Fricker, unless in a cer- 
tain far-away reflectiveness of smile. He 
had spent an hour that day in the task of 
finding out how entirely he held Beaufort 
in the hollow of his hand. The time was 
not wasted—hbesides, it was a recreation. Bui 
he did not wish to have to shut his fist and 
squeeze: he preferred at all times that things 
should go pleasantly, and his favorite moral 
lessons be inculeated by the mild uses of 
persuasion. “ Now you're one of us,” he told 
Beaufort, grasping his hand. Well, possi- 
bly he glanced at the whip out of the corner 
of his eye when he was saying that. 

And Connie herself? She was the finest 
diplomatist of the three, for her heart was 
in the work. So much falsehood comes from 
no cause as from labelling human folk with 
a single ticket; a bundle of them might 
have been adequate to Connie. The time 
came which Beaufort had threatened—when 
they were alone as an affianced pair, The 
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thing was done; she had spared no rough- 
ness in doing it. Now she set herself to 
make him content; nor did she force him to 
retract his threats. Her own mind was di- 
vided as to their relations. When it came 
to the point of a clash of wiils (to use a 
phrase consecrated by criticism), she found 
always that she wished hers to prevail; in 
lighter questions she was primitive enough 
to cherish the ideal of herself as a willing 
slave. If Beaufort had not been able to raise 
that illusion in her from time to time, she 
would not have liked him so much, nor gone 
to such lengths to prove her own ultimate 
mastery. Almost persuading herself, she al- 
most persuaded him; and in this effort she 
became pleasant to him again. Thus she 
compromised between her woman’s tempera- 
ment and her masculine will. If he would 
accept the compromise as a permanent basis, 
their union promised to go very smoothly. 

“Tf you’d been like this,’ he told her, 
“there wouldn’t have been any trouble this 
afternoon.” 

She endorsed the monstrous falsehood 
readily. 

“No, it was all my fault. But I was— 
so terrified of losing you.” 

“You tried to threaten me iito it!” 

He could not be so deluded as to doubt 
what she had done. But he wanted the for- 
lorn comfort of a brave face over a beaten 
heart. 

“ You threatened me, too,’ 
nie. 

She broke away from him and took up her 
old jaunty attitude—arm on the mantel- 
piece, foot on the fender—again; there was 
challenge in the eyes that met his boldly. 

“You did want some persuading,” she re- 
minded him. 

He laughed. “Well, Trix Trevalla’s a 
devilish pretty woman—and a bit easier to 
hold than you.” 

“T’m easy enough, if your hand’s light. 
As for her, she’d have worried you to death. 
She’d have hated you, Beaufort.” 

He did not like that, and showed it. 

“And I—don’t!” Connie went on, with 
a dazzling smile. ‘ Well, you’re staring at 
me. How do I look?” 

So she played her fish, with just enouga 
hint of her power, with just enough sub- 
mission to the legitimate sway she invited 
him to exercise. It was all very dexterous; 
there was probably no other road to her end. 
If it seems in some ways not attractive— 
well, we must use the weapons we have or 
be content to go to the wall. When she bade 
him good - night — still Mrs. Fricker was 
strong on reputable hours, and Connie her- 
self assumed a new touch of scrupulousness 
(she was a free-lance no more)—his embrace 
did not lack ardor. She disengaged herself 
from his arms with a victorious laugh. 

Her mother waited for her, vigilant but 
approving—just a little anxious, too. 

“ Well, Connie, is he very happy?” 

“Tt’s all right, mamma.” Her assurance 
was jovially impudent. “I can do just what 
I like with him!” 

“You'll have a job sometimes,” opined 
Mrs. Fricker. 

“That’s half the fun.” She thought a 
moment, and then spoke with a startling 
candor — with an unceremoniousness which 
Mrs. Fricker would have reproved twenty- 
four hours earlier. “I’m very fond of him,” 
she said, “but Beaufort’s a funk in the 
end, you know.” She swung herself off to 
bed, singing a song. Her title to triumph 
is not to be denied. Peggy Ryle had furnish- 
ed the opportunity, but the use of it had 
been all her own. A natural exultation may 
excuse the exclamation with which she jump- 
ed into bed: 

“T knew Mrs. Trevalla wouldn’t be in it 
if I got a fair show!” 

Beaufort Chance stayed awhile alone in 
the drawing-room before he went down to 
join Fricker over a cigar. He had enjoyed 
Connie’s company that night: the truth 
stood out undeniable. She had made him 
forget what her company meant and would 
cost—nay, more, what it would bring him 
in worldly gain. She had made him forget, 
or cease to wish for, Trix Trevalla. She 
had banished the thought of what he had 
been and once had hoped. to be. If she could 
do that for him, would he be unhappy? Fora 
moment he almost prayed to be always un- 
happy in the thing that he was now set to do. 
(Continued on page 1437.) 
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The New York and Chicago Boulevard 
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(Continued from page 1435.) 

For after an hour of blindness there came, as 
often, an hour of illumination almost un- 
natural. In the light of it he saw one of 
the worst things that a man can see. Enough 
of his old self and of his old traditions re- 
mained to make his eyes capable of the 
vision. He knew that the worst in him had 
been pleased; he saw that to please the 
worst in him threatened now .to become 
enough. His record was not very good, but 
had he deserved this? It is useless to iin- 
pugn the way of things. The knowledge 
came to him that, as he had more ang more 
sought the low and not the high, so more 
and more the low had become suflicient to 
him. The knowledge was very bitter; but 
with a startled horror he anticipated tie 
time when he would lose it. He had lost so 
much—public honor, private scruples, deli- 
cacy of taste. He had set out with at least 
a respect. for these things and that share 
in them which the manner of his life and thc 
standard of his associates imparted to him. 
They were all gone. He was degraded. He 
knew that now, and he feared that even the 
consciousness of it would soon die. 

There was no help for it. Im such cases 
there is none, unless a man will forsake all 
and go naked into the wilderness. To such 
a violent remedy he was unequal. It did 
not need Fricker’s smooth assumption that 
all was settled to tell him that all was set- 
tled indeed. It did not need Fricker’s wel- 
come to the bosom of his family to tell him 
that of his family he would now be. Frick- 
er’s eulogy of his daughter was unnecessary, 
since soon to Beaufort too she would seem 
a meet subject for unstinted praise. 

Yet Fricker did not Jack some insight into 
his thoughts. 

“T dare say, old fellow,” he remarked, 
warming his back before the fire—which he 
liked at nights, whatever the season of the 
year—“ that this isn’t quite what you ex- 
pected when you began life, but, depend upon 
it, it’s very good business. After all, we 
very few of us get what we think we shall 
when we set up in the thing. Here I am— 
and, by Jove! I started life secretary to a 
Diocesan Benevolent Fund, and wanting to 
marry the Archdeacon’s daughter! Here are 
you—well, we know all about you, Beaufort, 
my boy! Old Mervyn hasn’t quite done the 
course he set out to do. Where’s our friend 
Mrs. Trevalla? What’s going to happen to 
pretty Peggy Ryle?” He dropped his coat- 
tails and shrugged his shoulders. ** Be- 
tween you and me, and not for the ladies, 
we take what we can get and try to be 
thankful. It’s a queer business, but you 
haven’t drawn such a bad ticket, after all. 

Beaufort Chance took a long pull of whis- 
key-and-soda. The last idea of violent re- 
bellion was gone. Under the easy tones, the 
comfortably pessimistic doctrine (there is 
much and peculiar comfort in doctrine of 
that color), proceeding from the suave and 
well - warmed preacher on the hearth - rug, 
there lay a polite intimation of the inevita- 
ble. If Fate and the Frickers seemed to 
mingle and become indistinct in conception. 
why, so they did in fact. Whose was the 
whip on the peg—Fate’s or Fricker’s? And 
who gives either Fate or Fricker power? 
Whatever the answer to these questions, 
Beaufort Chance had no mind that the whip 
should be taken down. 

“T’ve nothing to complain of,’ said he, 
and drank again. 

Fricker watched the gulps with a father- 
ly smile. 

To be Continued. 





It must be so.—Plato, thou reason’st well! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward 


horror 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the 
soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruc- 
tion? 


Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 
*Tis Heaven itself that points out an here- 
after, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
—Addison, 


It is better to suffer than to lose the power 
of suffering. —Landor. 
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Mrs. 


HE distinguished Eng- 
I lish actress who visit- 
ed our shores last 
year, and who added to the 
gayety of this nation by a 
brilliant portrayal of all the 
feminine impossibilities she 
could compress into a brief 
season, has come to. us 
again. It is a matter for 
real rejoicement that this 
time she appears as an im- 
personator of the sort of wo- 
man we could introduce to 
our grandmothers, if the oe- 
casion should arise, with no 
fear of consequences of a de- 
plorable nature. Whatever 
our opinion of the Notori- 
Leading man in Mrs. Campbell’s company ous Mrs. Ebbsmith, of the 
Dedecorous Miss Schwartze, 
or the Superfluous Mrs. 
Tanqueray as_ possible or- 
nauments to Mr. Watterson’s Four Hundred, it is clear that Auné 
Jeannie would prove an ennobling addition to polite society any- 
where; and in Mrs. Campbell’s impersonation of this admirable 
woman we find those graces of manner and refinements of art of 
which, as we had been told prior to her arrival, she is the un- 
doubted mistress. In the roles she 
essayed last year Mrs. Campbell has 
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wit and a dame of advanced 
years. As reading - matter 
the raillery of the wordy 
young wit would doubtless 
prove enlivening and truly 
witty; for stage purposes it 
suggests the need of the ‘* 
pruning-knife, since it has 
nothing to do with anything 
that follows, and serves 
only to delay the moment 
when the fight is on. 

There is evidence’ in 
“Aunt Jeannie” that Mr. 
Benson, like a great many 
other healthy - minded _per- 
sons,; has grown weary of 
the eternal succession of 
impossible women and their 
woes, and has deemed 





E. F. Benson 
it Author of “* Aunt Jeannie” 
about time that an impos- 


sible man should come in 
for some of that retribution 
which has hitherto been visited only upon the weak sister of so- 
ciety. Whether this proves Mr. Benson to be a philosopher or 
a humorist is a debatable point. In either case he has done what 
he set out to do successfully, and we find positive relief in a situa- 


tion which temporarily sets aside the woman-baiting habit of our 


latter-day playwright, and gives er- 
rant man the kind of a soul-twist 





been pronounced great by admirers 
of her genius, as well as by really 
competent critics, but to one at 
least she was never quite the thing 
she assumed to be, and the very at- 
tributes which constitute her chief 
charm as an actress militated 
strongly against the ends she had 
in view. Her personality forbade 
the easy acceptance of her Mrs. 
Kbhsmith; she carried with her ai- 
ways the refutation of the Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray, and her 
Magda was distinctly not made in 
Germany. Hence we had all our 
tears and our misery for nothing; 
we wept and mourned a wholly spu- 
rious series of impossibilities who, 
impossible enough to begin with, 
were obviously less possible as por- 
trayed by a woman who is refine- 
ment itself and not much else. 

This year a change has come o’er 
the spirit of Mrs. Campbell’s dream 
of what the American public cares 
to see, and she gives us in “ Aunt 
Jeannie” something that affords 
ample scope to her talents and the 
fullest play to those qualities of 
person which are the spirit of Mrs. 
Campbell as she appears to us. The 
role of Mrs. Halton fits her pre- 
cisely, and the things that have to 
be done by this gracious gentle- 
Woman are the sort of things thai 
Mrs. Campbell can do almost better 
than any other woman on the stage. 
She really belongs in a drawing- 








he is not likely ever to forget. 
Hitherto the woman with a_ past 
has had reason to complain of the 
injustice of society, which visits all 
the displeasure and contempt at 
its command upon her, while hold- 
ing out the hand of condonation to 
the man who has been no better 
than he should be. Krrant woman 
has suffered not alone the tortures 
of her own conscience, but even in 
the hour of repentance has met 
only with the cold shoulder, the 
averted head, or the open affront. 
Vicious man, confirmed in the habit 
of errancy, on the other hand, has 
found his punishment only in an old 
age of dull matrimonial respec- 
tability; some high-minded woman 
marries him to reform him, or be- 
cause of his possessions to tolerate 
him in an easy forgetfulness of his 
past life. No one ever heard of a 
high-minded man doing this for a 
woman, and the weaker vessel, cast 
out once, is an outcast forever. To 
Mr. Benson it seems to have oc- 


curred that this as a system is 
only half right. The old adage 


that what is sauce for the goose 
should be sauce for the gander is 
perhaps the text he had in mind 
when he sat down to prepare his 
dramatic preachment, and the re- 
sult is refreshing. A man of easy 
virtue, to whom women had been 
of hardly more vital moment than 
so many toys, is deliberately fas- 








room, and in this play she never 
leaves it, except when required to 
make an exit to give some one else 
a chance, and then she merely walks 
arownd the wings and comes back 
again. So that in this vehicle for the display of her talents that 
Mr. E. F. Benson—whose horrid fate it has been to be advertised 
as Mr. Dodo Benson—has prepared we find this gifted woman ex- 
ceptionally well suited, both as to environment and action and 
as to character. The réle is neither too large nor too small for 
her, and one departs at the fall of the final curtain with the com- 
fortable sense of having been entertained reasonably and well: 
of having seen something that was real and true, and that, on the 
whole, pointed a moral that is worth thinking about afterwards. 
Of Mr. Benson’s comedy, if such it can be called, it betrays 
throughout the felicitous touch of a trained literary hand. We 
are inclined to think that it reads well, and that if printed in 
book form would find as keen an appreciation under the lamp as 
behind the foot-lights. Indeed, there is much in the lines that 
one would like to linger over and think about before rushing on 
through the sequential complications of the plot. There are por- 
tions of the dialogue which seem prosy on the stage, but which, 
taken in from the printed page, would be quite delightful. This 
is notably true of the opening scene, wherein we have an overlong 
bit of talk of the Dolly Dialogue order between a wordy young 
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tened upon by a woman with a 
purpose and high sense of honor, 
and turned into a piaything him- 
self, and the vitally strong point 
in Mr. Benson’s treatment of his 
theme lies in the fact that at the precise moment when the man 
who has played so often and so fearlessly with others becomes 
himself the toy he is for the first time in his life in earnest. 
It is not merely his pride that is hurt when it dawns upon him that 
he has been tricked and turned and twisted by a woman’s wiles; 
it is no superficial wound that is dealt him, and that the liniment 
of time and other conquests can heal or even soothe: he is hurt 
in his soul, every fibre of his being is mauled and bruised, and his 
first realization that he possesses such a thing as a heart comes 
to him as the dagger of deception is plunged into its very middle. 
Ordinarily, a spectacle of this nature would not appeal very strong- 
ly to a man whose creed is expressed in the principles of the 
Golden Rule. It is not pleasant te see a human soul subjected to 
relentless torture, but in this particular case one derives a great 
deal of satisfaction from a contemplation of Mr. Benson’s un- 
ravelling plot, for the simple reason that we all like fair play. A 
one-sided fight is always more brutal than one in which there is 
an even chance for both sides, and since in the Drama of Impos- 
sibilities it has hitherto been always the woman who has borne 
the brunt of the battle, one may regard the occasional discomfiture 
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of the man not only with complacency, but 
also with a certain measure of delight. 

In the last two acts of * Aunt Jeannie ” 
Mrs. Campbell is ably supplemented by Mr. 
John Blair. Mr. Blair is too recently out of 
the company of Mr. Kyrle Bellew and _ his 
gentlemen of France to be wholly satisfac- 
tory in the clothes of modern times, and 
occasionally his love- making conveys the 
idea that he believes he is still out with the 
swashbucklers of the days of strenuous ro- 
mance. He lacks repose, and in the first act 
struts when he walks and wobbles as if on 
a pivot when he sits, but in the real moments 
of the play, which come late but follow each 
other rapidly and in cumulative force, he 
is wholly convincing and almost fine. 

As for the rest of the supporting company, 
with the possible exception of Mr. R. C. 
Herz, Mrs. Campbell seems to believe, in com- 
mon with some other British managers, that 
for the province of the United States any- 
thing below the level of third-class talent is 
good enough. Possibly she is right. We 
could name American managers who act on 
the same principle, but, on the whole, we 
think it a dangerous experiment for a visitor 
to try. We may tolerate a great deal in 
ourselves which in others we should re- 
sent. 





The Humor of Mr. Roosevelt 


THAT the man who is very much in ear- 
nest all the time may nevertheless retain his 
sense of humor was never better exempli- 
fied than by the President of these United 
States. The President’s humor is usually 
expressed in terms of intense and_pictu- 
resque sarcasm. The trait almost never ap- 
pears in his publie speeches, and very sel- 
dom in his writings. But a record of his 
friendly conversations would bring out a 
store of anecdotes and remarks such as the 
White House has not known since Mr. Lin- 
coln used the same means of tempering the 
strain of our highest office. 

The President’s native enthusiasm has at- 
tracted to him the effervescent affection of 
many people who have enthusiasm—and 
nothing else—as a stock in trade in life. 
Of this sort are several who are so con- 
vinced that they have an intuitive under- 
standing with the President on any and all 
subjects, that they do not hesitate to repre- 
sent themselves as authorized to speak for 
him without his know¥edge and consent. 
Word was brought the President of an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant situation into which 
one of these individuals had put him. 

The President walked up and down 
the room for a moment, fighting with his 
perfectly apparent sense of annoyance. 
Then he stopped jn front of his fnformant, 
and smiling broadly, said: 

“Did you ever realize the embarrassing 
and spectacular position of a gentleman 
who is sincerely and devotedly, but public- 
ly, admired by an utter lunatic?” 

He walked a little longer. Then he 
added: 

“The creature believes he is my truest 
and most valuable friend.” He sighed and 
shook his head mournfully. “ Yet it would 
be illegal to drown him.” 

At another time, referring to a man who 
was assailing the President’s secretaries 
with demands that he be allowed to whisper 
in the President’s ear important and mys- 
terious communications which could be in- 
trusted to no third person, Mr. Roosevelt 
said to a New York friend: 

“Tt is always most distressing to me to 
be obliged to talk to that man. I find 
myself constantly expecting him to revert 
to his arboreal ancestors, grow a tail, and 
swing gracefully from the chandelier with- 
out interrupting the conversation.” 

“T hear,” said a Senator one day to the 
President, speaking of a certain office soon 
to be filled, “ that Mr. X. is having serious 
consideration for that vacancy.” 

“Tt may very well be,” replied the Presi- 
dent, with great solemnity. “I do not doubt 
but that under the President’s own roof he 
is getting consideration which might be de- 
scribed as almost portentous. But were it 
not that I would thereby argue myself un- 
known, I would have to admit that I had 
never heard of the gentleman.” 
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‘HONEY 
GLEANED 
FROM 


MYRIAD 


FLOWERS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


POSSESS 
THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
THE 
APPETITE 
IN SWEET 
CAPTIVITY 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 














‘Do you know 
that there is hardly a food-product 
as much adulterated as 

Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


, 





Cocoa ad Chocolate 
are absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 


If not handled by your grocer send his name on postal to us 
at 863 Broadway, N. Y., asking for free sample and booklet. 

















C. Dorflinger & Sons 


FINE 
GLASSWARE 


Single pieces and sets 
encased for presentation. 





3 and 5 West 19th Street 


CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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AT THE CONVENTION 
**Touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to—”’ 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


IS THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS COME FROM 
THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS NEAR 
GRENOBLE, DAUPHINY, FOR 
THREE CENTURIES; UNEQUALED 
IN EXCELLENCE, UNSURPASSED 
IN QUALITY. IT IS THE AFTER- 
DINNER LIQUEUR OF REFINED 
’ TASTE. 
At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents.for United States. 
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Columbia Moulded Records 


Here and there is a Graphophone or other talking-machine that is out of commission for the 


reason that the supply of records is worn out or broken. Now is the time to make vour 
neglected machine more tuneful and entertaining than ever. The NEW HIGH-SPEED 
MOULDED RECORDS made by the COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COM- 

PANY, the pioneers and leaders in the talking-machine art, are far superior to all 

other small records ever produced. They are loud and full, devoid of the 

metallic harshness that formerly offended the ear, and notable for 

sweetness, naturalness, and every other quality that is 

desirable in records. They fit anv and all machines 

using small records, and they are 

nothing short of a _ revelation. 

Try them and judge for yourself. 


50 cents each 


re aes ASK ABOUT THE 
tn Ate NEW REPRODUCER 


THE GRAPHOPHONE AND COLUMBIA RECORDS WERE AWARDED 
THE GRAND PRIZE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 
Sold by Dealers everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


New York: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St.; Retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. 
Cuicaco: 88 Wabash Ave. BALTIMORE: 110 E. Baltimore St. PHILADELPHIA: 1609 Chestnut St. 
DETROIT: 238-240 Woodward Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 125 Geary St. > sBURG: 615 Pe , 
Sr. Louis: 709 Pine St. Boston. 164 Tremont St. : igh dint side — ge cehgy r , 
MINNEAPOLIS: 13 Fourth St., S. BUFFALO: 645 Main St. WASHINGTON: 1212 F St., N. W. 
Paris: 34 Boulevard des Italiens Lonpon: 122 Oxford St., W. BERLIN: 65A Friedrichstrasse 





BUILDERS 


After years of careful 
and scientific building only 
high - grade carriages the 
name of Flandrau has be- 
come associated with all 
that is best in vehicle pro- 
duction. 

The present exhibit at our new 
and spacious Repository is the 
largest and most complete in the 
country. It embraces all the 
latest types of carriages so hap- 
pily arranged that an inspection 
1s a positive pleagure. 

406-412 Broome Street, 
Just East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





Margaret Vincent! Dark o’ the Moon 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME,” etc. Author of “THE RAIDERS,” etc. 


This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful young English This novel is written on the lines of the author's recent success, ‘‘ The Raiders.” 
gitl of noble family. It is a novel—like all the work by Mrs. Clifford It is a stirring romance of Galloway. It is a capital story, full of original 
—that you will read with interest from cover to cover. situations and exciting adventure. Attractively bound and illustrated. 


$1.50 $1. 50 














